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Poetry. 





“OLD BETS.” 


There is an old woman who lives in a hovel, 
Down in the valé; 

On her uneven hearth are tongs and a shovel, 
And an old pail. 


Back in the corner stands her worn jenny, 
Curiously wrought ; 

By it she gets an occasional penny, 
Spinning a knot. 





Two broken chairs and a ricketty table 
Lean to the wall, 

And a ragged old bed, to hold her just able; 
These are her all. 

Only one friend has “Old Bets” :—'tis her kitten, 
Purring away, 

While she busily knits at a mitten, 
Dirtily gray. 

Bets goes early every morning 
Hunting for wool :— 

Bits that, where the flocks are a-running, 
Thorn-bushes pull. 


Little she stoops, as she gathers her treasure— 
Humpy old crone! 
Little it burdens her; small is the measure, 
Otten there’s none. 
Stealthily goes “Old Bets” to the bushes, 
Wading through mire, 
Gathering sticks and chips and dry rushes, 
Just for a fire. 
Scant is the heat, and but little she needs— 
Little to cook ; 
Yet to poor puss half her dinner she feeds, 
With pitiful look. 
“Now for some fun!” shouts each boy, as he sees her 
Wandering out; [tease her, 
“Here comes ‘Old Bets’!”—and with rudeness they 
And push her about. 


How she has lived through the desolate winters, 
Nobody knows; 

Te visit her hearth, with its handful of splinters, 
Nobody goes. 


* Many a dame, in her solitude, finds 


Comfort in books ; 
And with spiritual eye, when infirmity blinds, 
Heavenward looks. 


Alas for “Old Bets”—for her poverty double! 
Dark is her spirit! 

Thought, love and faith, ‘mid her trial and trouble, 
Never can cheer it. 


One of these days “Old Bets” will be dying,— 
It may be for bread; 

The crooked old heap on those rags will be lying, 
And puss will be sad. 


But up from the dust, and the rags, and obscureness, 
A child-soul will rise ; 
Sweet-faced and fair-formed, an infant in pureness, 
She'll ascend to the skies. 
The earth could afford neither lover nor teacher— - 
Cold heart and dark brain! {reach her, 
She must go where truth-light and love-warmth can 
Her lost life to gain. 
Cuas. G. AMES. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Soft left hand, twine about his patient brows 
The wreath of white; long strife hath left him pale. 


Strong right hand, lay this bright, triumphant red 
Upon his coffin; after victory 

He sleeps so blest’a sleep, and rests in God. 
—From the German of Karl Gerok. 





MASS CONVENTION 


— OF THE— 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY TH AND 12TH. 


A Mass ConvENTION for the advocacy of WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New York 
during anniversary week, in STErNWAY HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address. 

The following advocates of the movement have al- 
ready engaged to wddress the convention :— 


Henry WArkD BEECHER, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, PHEBE A, HANAFORD, 

JULIA WARD HowE, JouHNn WHITEHEAD, 

Wa. LLoyp GARRISON, HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, OscaR CLUTE, 

RoBERT COLLYER, Ava C. BowLEs, 

Lucy SToNE, GILEs B. STEBBINS, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH K.CHURCHILL, 

MARY GREW, GILBERT HAVEN, 

JAMES B. BRADWELL, T. W. HIGGrnson, 

CELIA BURLEIGH, OLIVER JOHNSON, 

ROWLAND CoNnNOR, Mosss Coit TyYLer, 

Mary F, Davis, AARON M. PowELL, 

STEPHEN S. Foster, MrriaM M. CoLeg, 

Gero. W. JULIAN, Isaac H. STURGEON. 
WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, 


The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 
Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 
Lucy Srong, Chairman Executive Committee. 





ERIE RAILWAY. 


REDUCED RATES OF FARE TO THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION'S MEETING, 


Those who contemplate attending the Mass Meeting 
of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, to 
be held in New York during Anniversary Week, will do 
well to bear in mind that arrangements have been made 
with the Erie and Atlantic and Great Western Railways, 
whereby persons attending the Convention, who have 
paid full rates of fare by that route to New York, will 
be returned at half-fare over the same distance on these 
roads. Those coming from the South, or Southwest, 
should purchase either at or via Cincinnati; those from 
Indianapolis and the routes tributary thereto, at or via 
Mansfield or Galion; those coming from Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, or any Northwestern point, should pur- 
chase at or via Cleveland, Dunkirk, or Buffalo; and 
those resident along the line of the road at the nearest 
ticket-office of the company. 

Certificates entitling the bearer to half-price return 
fare must be obtained during the session of the Conven- 
tion, from 

H. B. BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 


—_—_—_-———_ —-_ orm - 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VERMONT. 


There have been two phases to the Woman Suffrage 
movement in Vermont. One has been manifest in alow 
and bitter opposition from certain newspaper editors. 
The other was shown in large and often cordial sympa- 
thy with the cause itself, on the part of the people. 

Our first convention was held in Montpelier. The 
audience, large at first, steadily increased in size till, at 
last, it was almost impossible to force one’s way through 
the densely packed crowd. Many persons from different 
parts of the State enrolled their names, and gave a dollar 
to become members of the State society. 

One woman was asked to give her name to the socie- 
ty, who said, with tears in her eyes, “I can never, in all 
my lite, have a dollar for any such purpose.” 

When the fact was privately mentioned, three gen- 
tlemen each volunteered the needed dollar, and sub- 
scribed for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to be sent to her. 
This incident illustrates the spirit of the convention. 

Sympathy was in the air. We saw it in the earnest 
expectant faces—felt it in the cordial shake of the hand, 
and knew, when the convention adjourned, that hun- 
dreds of men and women went back to their homes, 
to be co-workers with us until the theory of our govern- 
ment, the “consent of the goveried,” shall be applied 
to women. é 

At Bennington, there had been some misunderstand- 
ing as to time and place, so that the hall, even, was not 
secured till the very day of the convention. The train, 
too, was late. But we found the body of the house full 
of women; the outside back row was occupied by men, 
Wecould not help saying we hoped it was not indicative 
of the place gentlemen would be obliged to take when 
women vote. 

Here, too, increasing interest was manifest as the 
hours went by. On the last evening, when we asked all 
women who wished to vote to rise, nearly every woman 
in the large audience stood up. Several of them told us 





they should have done so, if no one else had sided with 
them. Thus they answered the oft repeated assertion 
that “women don’t care to vote.” 

A widow woman here told us she had never been 
able, as administrator, to settle the estate of her deceas- 
ed husband on account of her inability to procure bonds. 
Her mother, a widow, would have given the necessary 
bonds cheerfully. But the property she held was willed. 
So she could not serve. Her sister would have been 
glad to be her bondsman, but she was a married wo- 
man, and so not legally competent. The widow heroi- 
cally accepted the situation, and made the best of her lot, 
but she felt the need of the ballot to protect herself. If 
these women had the legal and political rights which 
all men have, it would have been easy to settle the es- 
tate. At Rutland, the audiences, small during the day, 
were large in the evening. Quite a number of old 
friends of the cause, who reside here, had pledged time 
and money to help carry on the work. This town is 
famous for its marble quarries. We found marble side- 
walks, marble fences, marble door-steps and sills. The 
wealth of the place is in these quarries. The fine opera 
house, admirable hotel, hospitable homes and intelligent 
audience have left a pleasant impression of Rutland in 
the minds of the speakers who were so cordially wel- 
comed and entertained. 

At Brattleboro’ we found a cordial weleome. Rev. 
Addison Brown, editor of the Phaniz, and widely known 
for his interest in the cause of education, had made 
every arrangement for comfort and success, All through 
the sessions of the convention the large hall was filled, 
not only with citizens of the town, but with men and wo- 
men who came from long distances, and from the farms 
round about. The largest friendliness was shown trom 
first to last. The morning after the convention a meet- 
ing was held, and steps taken to form a WInDHAM 
County WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. So soon 
had the good seed sprung up! 

At St. Johnsbury the hall was crowded. One gentle- 
man and lady had come twenty-six miles to attend the 
first evening meeting. Three ladies also had come thir- 
ty-two miles. The discussions here were shared by the 
citizens, and in the main a friendly spirit was manifest 
throughout. Here, too, was formed the CALEDONIA 
County WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, that the 
good work might continue, 

At all these Conventions, the evening sessions were 
crowded, though a fee was charged at the door. Hun- 
dreds of our best tracts were sold, to be read by thou- 
sands of people, all over the State, and sure to influence 
the coming vote. The WoMAN’s JouRNAL found sub- 
scribers in every place. 

In towns where only one meeting was held, there was 
the same welcome of the subject, the same candid hear- 
ing, and the same hospitable care of us. Fairhaven and 
Castleton are rich in quarries of slate, but richer 
still in the excellent people who, during many years, 
have encouraged freedom of thought. At the pretty 
town of Brandon we met a gush of sympathy from the 
fact that we had come, alone, with no certainty either 
of audience, or of kind treatment. But the large hall 
was so crowded that, though many additional seats were 
brought, the steps to the platform were full and many 
were obliged to stand. As the evening wore on, it be- 
came evident, by that unmistakable something which 
every speaker knows, that the sympathy of the audi- 
ence was with us. When at last, the lecture was over, 
the tracts and WoMAN’s JOURNAL duly cared for, and 
the audience sat still,a person came to the platform¢ 
who said, “He would have nothing to do with this at- 
tempt to make women into men,” “women should never 
vote if he could prevent it,” &c., &c. Most of the au- 
dience remained, as they told us next day, because they 
did not like to leave till we did. This was the first, last, 
and only sign of opposition which came under our per- 
sonal notice. 

At Burlington and St. Albans, there had been large, 
quiet, undemonstrative audiences. The great, bare plat- 
forms, with seeming acres of empty space, will chill any 
speaker, and the audience must feel it, too. In each 
place, there was a respectful hearing. At St. Albans, 
we had essential help and sympathy. 


At the Burlington convention, the audience, which 
had been quiet and respectful during our evening meeting 
held some time before, was noisy, boisterous and hostile. 
The editor of the Free Press, through his paper, seemed 
to have prepared the way for this demonstration, in con- 
sequence of which the impression has gone abroad that 
Vermont has turned a cold shoulder to Woman Suffrage, 
Just this and nothing more—except the sins of the Mont- 
pelier Watchman and Journal, which are on its own 
head, Other papers have opposed the movement, but 
in a different spirit. 

Of course it is impossible to tell what the vote will be 
next June. But it is equally impossible to suppose that 
the good work done there this winter will not be felt 
in the coming election. We know that thousands of 
people heard the subject discussed with cordial sympa- 
thy,—that the excellent speeches of Curtis, Hoar, 
Beecher and others are read in thousands of homes,— 
that the prayers of good people are on our side. One 
woman said to Mrs, Campbell, with touching tenderness, 
—“I want you should remember that whatever trials or 
trouble you may have in the advocacy of Woman Suf- 
frage, at that very moment, I am praying for you.” 





And, taking both her hands, she pressed a kiss on the 
good, honest cheek, and went away to pray without 


ceasing for the success of the cause on which depend 
not only the rights of women, but the safety of the re- 
public itself. . 

This spirit, which we found almost everywhere, is the 
spirit which allies itself to truth and justice, and is sure 
to win at last. 

We left the State, carrying with us pleasant memories 
of its excellent people, and of its beautiful scenery, which 
kept us saying as we went up and down through it— 
“As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so are 
they also round about the pleasant towns of Vermont.” 

And here, at some day not far distant, women will 
share in the political life of the State as they now do in 
its home-life, and will marvel they had not sooner seen 
that the one is as proper, natural and necessary as the 
other. L. 8. 





ARE WIVES SUPPORTED } 


The New York World, in an article on “Marriage in 
Massachusetts,” makes the following sweeping asser- 
tion: — 


“In spite of the actual and probable enlargements of 
the sphere of woman everywhere, and the scope which 
she has attained, in Massachusetts particularly, nine 
women out of every ten are dependent on their hus- 
bands for support.” 


That the law so regards the wife is true. In every 
State, the legal relation between the husband and wife 
is that of superior and dependent. The husband owes 
the wife “a maintenance suitable to her condition,”— 
the wife owes the husband her service, or labor. 

In accordance with this false view of the marriage re- 
lation, the law gives the husband sole and undisputed 
ownership of the property that is accumulated during 
the marriage partnership. He can give it away, he can 
will it away; this is the general principle. 

As civilization advances, we have had much patch- 
work legislation in behalf of women, modifying this con- 
dition of absolute dependency. A widow has a dower 
—that is, a right to the life use of one-third of her de- 
ceased husband’s real estate. If there is no will to the 
contrary, she succeeds to one-third of his personal prop- 
erty. Other exceptional privileges, in many States, 
have been conceded to the widow. 

But the general principle of the law of marriage, in 
its bearing on the property rights of husbands and wives, 
is still based upon this legal fiction of dependency on 
the part of the wife, and deprives her, in a majority of 
cases, of every vestige of pecuniary independence dur- 
ing the lifetime of her husband. 

Is this in accordance with justice and common sense ? 
We think not. Is a wife nuturally a dependent upon 
her husband? Not at all. 

On the contrary, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
one hundred, the feminine partner in the matrimonial 
partnership works as faithfully and as efficiently as the 
masculine partner. The product of her activities is as 
valuable to him as the product of his activities would be 
to her if the law gave her, as it should do, an equal 
share in the real and personal estate, now concentrated 
in his hands alone. 

To illustrate :— 

A young man and woman marry. They are both 
poor in money, but rich in youth, and health, and mu- 
tual affection. They work and plan together. By a di- 
vision of labor, which nature indicates, the husband 
farms, or trades, or pursues some professional avocation 
The wife prepares the meals, manages the household, + 
and rears the family. Property accumulates, children 
gather round the happy hearth-stone, and gradually the 
family becomes wealthy. 

To whom does this wealth equitably belong? The 
law says, to the husband only. The law says, that the 
wife is entitled to board, clothing and medicine; noth- 
ing more. 

To whom do these children equitably belong? The 
law says, to the husband only. The law says, that the 
mother cannot be the guardian of her own children, 
They may be placed by the father in the custody of 
strangers. They may be apprenticed to any employer, 
however brutal and immoral,—to any employment, how- 
ever debasing, or unhealthy. The mother’s protest is 
unavailing. 

We say, in the name of the principles which under- 
lie the Woman Suffrage movement, that this law is 
grossly, cruelly wicked and unjust,—that half of the 
property should belong to the wife,—that an equal vaice 
in the disposition and control of the children should be- 
long to her. 

The legal condition of married women in their prop- 
erty relations, abstractly considered, is only a moditied 
form of slavery. The chain may be gilded, but it is still 
a fetter. Love, generosity, parental affection, personal 
sympathy, social usages, and the force of habit, combine 
to mitigate the sense of hardship and constraint. But 
alas for the wife who does not realize, in her individual 
experience, these natural and customary alleviations! 

Nevertheless, marriage is the normal condition of men 
and women. It is founded in nature; it is designed to 
be permanent, happy and indissoluble; it is the noblest 
of all human partnerships—a lifeloug partnership of 
equals, with reciprocal rights and duties, 

When the law regards it in this light, domestic happi- 
ness will be the rule, and discord the exception. Hus- 
bands will cease to domineer, and wives will cease to 
flatter aud cajole. Personal independence will no longer 
be compromised, and, in the best and highest sense, de- 
pendence will be mutual, H, B, B, 
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THE RECORD OF AN AFTERNOON 

What with the daily papérs, the Nation, and Littell, and 
yourself, dear JouRNAL, one has to be active to keep step 
with the march of reform. Every week I am about to 
take a respite. I determine I will let the world get on 
ever so far ahead without feeling like a laggard, when 
you come again to remind me how active those glorious 
sisters are who are in the front of the advancing col- 
umn. But, weary and dispirited, actually tormented 
with haunting images of newspapers, pamphlets, pen, 
ink and paper, I started out yesterday to revel in sun- 
shine and genial human sympathy. My first visit was 
made upon a friend, along time invalid, one who by 
prudence, moderation and a cheerful study and obedi- 
ence of physical law has absolutely refused to die, these 
last twenty years. I found her readily appreciating the 
reluctance with which I acknowledged feeling.so miser- 
ably, while looking so heartily. In the kindest man- 
ner, she suggested that it is sometimes desirable to imi- 
tate the life of an oyster, and then she feared I had not 
learned the philosophy of such living. With the sin- 
cere determination not only to remember the wise ad- 
vice, but to act upon it, I proceeded to call upon the fami- 
ly of another neighbor. 

Mr. Simpkins has a small family and a barrel of salt 
beef and tongues. In the early part of the visit Mrs. 
Simpkins intimated that they would be glad to find 
some one who would share the contents of the beef 
barrel. Considering what would be appropriate to the 
demands of my family, I generously regretted that I 
could not purchase half of their superfluous supply, but 
promised to relieve her of an occasional tongue or two 
if she would like. 

Mr. Simpkins has a mother-in-law and keeps chick- 
ens. We had expatiated with due detail upon the in- 
vigorating. influence of the late cold weather, when Mr. 
Simpkins’ mother-in-law, who is keenly appreciative of 
the moral quality of every act, informed me that she 
considered it “wicked to keep chickens shut up such 
cold weather;” she thought that the “fowls of the air 
ought to be able to enjoy their native element.” 

Her daughter patiently suggested that it might be 
more wicked to turn them out in snow four feet deep. 

Her mother asked me if I had heard of the fate of 
one of their sheets that had been carried by the wind 


’ over to a piece of woods near by, and asserted her sin- 


cere belief “that the rattling of the frozen clothes on 
the lines was harder on the cloth than all the week’s 
wear, beating about as they do, like so many timbers.” 

In the laudable desire to turn the conversation from 
particular to general matters, [ puzzled myself to think 
of an aspect of the woman question likely to meet favor. 
In the benevolence of my heart, I told them that I was 
the happy possessor of a copy of Mr. Hooker’s able 
tract on the Bible and Woman Suffrage, which I should 
be glad to lend them, a paper intended to be an answer 
to those honest objectors who sincerely think that the 
text of the Bible is in the way of the proposed reform, 
adding that the large liberty accorded to woman, in the 
church with which they were connected, of course 
made them read the same texts in a different light. 
Without waiting to consider whether the response was 
cordial, I precipitantly added, “that all the thoughtful 
women in Europe and America were interested in the 
inevitable approach of Woman Suffrage.” 

Here Mrs. Simpkins corrected my inaccuracy, and 
begged me not to say “all the thoughtful women.” I 
substituted, “many of the ablest minds and some of the 
wisest statesmen.” 

She said “quite as many good women did not want 
the ballot,” and reminded me that a counter petition 
had been presented to Congress by just as able women 
as advocated Woman Suffrage. 

“I am aware of it,” said I; “they are in a singular po- 
sition, declaring that women have no right to political 
opinions, at the same time that they are exercising that 
right by expressing an opinion on one of the gravest of 
political measures, one that concerns the very founda- 
tions of government under republican institutions.” 


“Why,” said she, “it is not a political subject till the | 


law is passed.” 

“My dear child,” said I, “does the science of politics 
pertain only to enacted statutes ?” 

After a little blushing and hesitation she asked, 
“Why don't they reform the ballot as it now stands? I 
think there ought to be a property qualification and in- 
tellectual tests.” 

“I agree with you in the desirableness of all that,” 
said I; “but if we cannot have all the good we want, let 
us take all that we can get. It would be childish to put 
ourselves in the attitude of the naughty child, crying, 
‘No, I don’t want a nice red apple; I want a little one, a 
yellow one like you had last week; Charley and Harry 
shan’t have one neither; I want a nice little apple. ” 

“But,” said Mrs. Simpkins, “if they let women vote, 
only the bad women will vote, just .as now all the bad 
men vote and the best men stay away.” 


“That many good men neglect their political duties I 
grant, but can never concede that they are the best men 
in the nation. The very fact is presumptive evidence 
of their want of patriotism, an element in which our 
best men are not lacking. There are thousands of wo- 
men who gave what was dearer to them than life to 
their country, who already express a wish to vote by 
‘their interest in the cause of Woman Suffrage. How 
do you know that only the worst women will vote? 
That is only your opinion. I think just the opposite. 
You cannot prove it, I cannot disprove it, but that is 
neither here nor there. Only one can look into the fu- 
ture and tell what will happen. It isa matter with which 
we have nothing to do. As Christians we are to further 
what we believe to be right, leaving the consequgnces 
in the hands of an overruling Providence. After per- 
forming a plain duty we have no further responsibility.” 

Here the mother-in-law asked, “if 1 thought God had 
anything to do with it.” 





“Of course, I believe He has. Nothing escapes his no- 
tice or is beyond his control, He as certainly guides 
the advance of this movement as any other of the great 
events of history. Lf we live long enough we shall cer- 
tainly see it consummated. Russia, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, England and America are stirred by it, and 
God controls the whole as certainly, as that no sparrow 
falls to the ground without him.” 

“Well, if I thought God was in it,” sighed the good 
woman, “I would not say a word.” 

Mrs. Simpkins interposed by saying “that she thought 
it might be the work of the devil.” 

“Well,” said I, “let us not be afraid, even then. We 
know who is the devil’s master. He overrules evil for 
good.” 

“He permits often Satan to work,” she replied. 

“Certainly; He permitted sin in Eden. We do not 


question but that will accrue to his praise and establish intimate acquaintances, for the little voice left her has 


the truth of even his infinite benevolence.” 


“Certainly Mrs. Stowe has helped the devil by her It is little more than a whisper, and is understood with 


writings,” said the mother-in-law; “such bringing up of 
wickedness from the grave of a dead man to poison the 
minds of the rising generation !” 

“These same things were said of Mrs. Stowe, I re- 
member, when she pictured the character of Legree. 
Actual experience has not proved them true. As for 
the vileness to which our youth are exposed, the child, 
boy or girl, who attends our ordinary public schools or 
goes afterwards to an ordinary boarding-school, has 
been put in the way of hearing and seeing more of vile- 
ness than Mrs. Stowe’s writings have ever conveyed or 
ever will. More than that, if vice and crime revelin 
secrecy and darkness, is it not the duty of every one to 
drag them to the light that such deeds may be reprov- 
ed? Be assured that, if we women forbid that the 
devil’s work, the wickedness and abominations of dark 
places, be spoken of, they will never be cleansed. How 
would you like, Mother B., when your heart has been 
aching over the wretchedness and sorrow witnessed 
during one of your charitable trips through Dublin 
Lane, to come home to find a cluster of fashionable, 
pampered beauties in the parlor, and while you glow 
with grief and indignation over the existence of such 


‘horrors not a mile away, how, I say, would you like 


them to cry out, ‘Oh, don’t tell us any of those horrid 
things! How can you go poking about in such dirty 
places? We should want some cologne.. Such things 
are not pleasant in polite society. Did you see how 
lovely Jane looked yesterday in her mauve suit ?’ ” 

“But what is the use,” said she, “of bringing up a man 
dead and gone ?” 

“If,” said I, “to serve the ends of justice, a vile man, 
who has enjoyed a certain immunity, be made infamous, 
it may be that God wills that very process shall be one 
step toward elevating the standard of purity. The more 
brilliant and caressed the profligate, the more widely 
known, the more potent the result for good. Every 
abettor of Lord Byron’s villainy may yet be made to 
feel a portion of his deserved infamy.” 

Mrs. Simpkins said, “Mrs. Stowe had made a great 
mistake ; because, while her book has had but a small sale, 
it had increased the editions of Byron’s works and they 
were read greedily.” 

“No doubt,” said I, “and in great part by those who 
will have that sort of reading in some way. But what 
if the first effect of a healthful agent seem adverse? 
Do you know of any new achievement in industry, any 
reform in social conditions, whose first working was not 
apparently disastrous? You believe the sewing ma- 
chine is a blessing. Its first fruits were to throw out of 
employment thousands of needy women into distress, 
The emancipation of the slaves left them to their own 
resources when they were largely unable to take care of 
themselves, and hundreds died of destitution; but that 
man needs to be reconstructed, who can say at this time 
that emancipation was not a blessing to enslaver and 
enslaved. Did not the reformation march first in blood ? 
The world would never move a peg if it were afraid of 
the first jar. 

Here the mother-in-law repeated, “that if she could 
see God in it she would be still.” 

Mrs. Simpkins said “she would wait until the end, and 
see for herself whether God meant to overrule these 
movements for good.” 

Then, with dreadful impetuosity and sarcasm, I ex- 
claimed, “So you are to wait till the Great Day, are you, 
before you are ready to say that God reigns in majesty 
and mercy, or indeed whether he reigns at all? Well, 
I'll trust him long before that time, and so will your 
mother.” 

Another visitor, bounding into the parlor, sent me 
home, after expressing the hope that they would not 
think me rabid. But I was quivering with excitement 
and the remembrance of having said things “more for- 
cible than polite.” I felt like anything else than an oys* 
ter—unless it was that one who shut his shell on a ne- 
gro’s lip, and caused him to cry out, “Golly, him got no 
teeth, but him gum mighty powerful.” 

Well, I went home chagrined, that I had not better 
followed out my gentle friend’s prescription by avoiding 
excitement, and wondering if it would not be awkwar* 
next week to send to that neighbor’s for a “tongue.” 

On the whole, looking back upon the afternoon’s per- 
formance, I am reminded of the drunkard, who ran 
against a lamp-post. After righting himself, he hic- 
cupped, “If I’ve done anything I am sorry for,I am 
glad of it.” F. M. 8. 

, Mich. 








“HOWARD GLYNDON.” 


I see a paragraph “going the rounds” concerning Lau- 
ra C. Redden, a poet of some note, who is growing in 
ability and in repute, and whose pseudonym is “Howard 
Sate, She is not “very handsome,” and I do not 
think desires to be thought so. A woman who is very 
handsome, by any classic standard of beauty, never pos- 
sesses genius or a high order of intellect. Nor is she 
twenty-two, but probably thirty, and not afraid to own 
it. She is entirely deaf and practically a mute, and 











carries a masculine head and a bright, animated, strong 
face, cheerful as sunrise, and full of enthusiasm. 

Her most conspicuous characteristic is persistent per- 
sonal force. She went to Washington from Missouri in 
1862 as a correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat, and 
although unable to hear a word or take part in any con- 
versation, she wrote chatty and newsy letters, sparkling 
with the life and gossip of the city. She sold her poems 
to the magazines, and very soon published a volume. 
Then she obtained passes for her father and two broth- 
ers, brought them on from St. Louis, and by her own 
exertions, installed them all as clerks in the different de- 
partments. Then she went into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and soon brought out a book full of graphic 
crayon sketches, entitled “Notable Men in the House.” 
Then she published a volume of war poems, “Idyls of 
Battle,” which had a very encouraging sale. A few of 
them had the scream of the oid eagle in them, and one 
of them, “Belle Missouri,’ was adopted as the war-song 
of her native State, and was used to arouse the dor- 
mant spirit of the Unionists. 

Miss Redden seldom tries to speak, except to her most 


that high pitch that results from lack of modulation. 


difficulty. I have reason to remember it. One evening 
I handed her into an omnibus in Washington, and fear- 
ing that she would not be able to see the names of the 
streets, and so be helpless, I hastily asked a gentleman 
near the door to stop the *bus for her at Nineteenth 
street, as she was a deaf mute. And the deaf mute 
turned to recognize my attention, and sung out to me in 
her peculiar falsetto, “Thank you!” and the passengers 
roared at my confusion, as the driver cracked up his 
horses, and left me standing miserably in the mud of 
Pennsylvania avenue. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Xavier Renoton, a French journalist, who last year 
visited all the imperial and royal courts in Europe, says 


that all the Empresses, Queens and Crown Princesses 
of the Old World are invalids. 





Country girls are decoyed into bad houses in London 
by advertisements of places for work. A recent trial 
discovered the fact that hundreds of girls had been 
ruined in this way by a single firm. 


A Boston writer comes to the defense of women 
against the current notion that they are peculiarly ad- 
dicted to gossip, alleging that in acountry grocery store, 
among barrels of molasses and piles of salt fish, more 
gossip is talked by men in one evening, than is heard of 
in all the farm houses of the town. 


How astonished some of our fashionable ladies would 
be if a certain law passed in England, in 1770, just a cen- 
tury ago, were reénacted: “Any person who shall by 
means of rouge or of blanc, of perfumes, of essences, of 
artificial teeth, of false hair, of coton Espagnol (whatever 
that may be), of steel stays or hoops (the crinoline of 
1770), of high-heeled shoes, orof false hips (can such 
things be?) entice any of his Majesty’s male subjects 
into marriage, shall be prosecuted for sorcery, and the 
marriage shail be declared null and void.” What glori- 
ous help this law would give to the divorce courts! 


We learn that Rev. Mrs. Van Cott was not rejected 
by the New England Conference. Her presiding elder 
declined to submit her recommendation, for what were 
to him good and sufficient reasons. He, however, earn- 
estly approves of her, and has written a warm eulogy of 
her to the Central Christian Advocate, of St. Louis, in 
which he compares her with Ward Beecher. She is 
a very popular and attractive preacher, notwithstanding 
the critic of the Methodist does not like her—tull of dra- 
matic power, and able to preach sermons every night 
that will cram any house in any city for months togeth- 
er. She isas connected as Gough, who is none the less 
popular because he knows how to adapt his talks to the 
masses. Mrs. Van Cott will undoubtedly have conter- 
ence recognition next year from a half dozen of these 
bodies, if she is as successful this season as last.—Jnde- 
pendent. 





It is officially announced that the delegates for con- 
ducting the local examinations of the University of Ox- 
ford will admit girls to their examinations in June, 187, | 
subject to the regulations which they have already issued | 
for boys. Girls may be examined at any place where 
boys are examined, if the local committee shall so de- 
sire, and at such other places as the delegates may ap- 
point. But in every case the delegates must first be sat- 
isfied—1. ‘That there isa local committee of ladies who 
will effectually superintend the examination of girls. 2. 
That such committee will see that girls who do not live 
in the place have suitable lodging and accommodation. 
3. That the examination-room or rooms for girls is 
quite separate from the room or rooms intended for 
boys. 

“A little circumstance connected with the late term 
of court comes to our knowledge, which we are inclined 
to make public, even at the risk of betraying confidence. 
During the long and tedious Howie murder trial, the 
jury (of whom one-half were ladies) were not permitted 
to separate and go to their homes; but were, under the 
charge of bailiffs (one lady and one gentleman) taken to 
the hotel for their meals, and lodging was provided for 





them in the adjoining parlors, each under the charge of 
their bailiff. And here, every morning during the trial, | 
upon arising from their beds, these ladies kneeied togeth- | 
er, and, like the child Solomon, asked wisdom of God 
to enable them to properly and wisely discharge their 
new and arduous duties. While their male associates 
were engaged in boisterous mirth and trifling levity, 
they, with the full consciousness of the responsibility 
resting upon them, were seeking aid at the throne ot 
the All-wise.”—Larumie (Wyoming) Sentinel. 


A letter from the London Daily News correspondent 
in Rome, gives an account of the expulsion from that 
city of three English ladies, under circumstances which 
are said to have excited a great deal of indignation 
against the Papal government. On the 24th ult., the 
ladies in question received a visit from three gendarmes 
and a police agent in private clothes, who made a thor- 
ough search of their lodgings. Two days afterwards 
they received orders to quit Rome in twenty-four hours, 
Mr. Odo Russel and the English Consul, Mr. Severn, 
exerted themselves in the matter, and Cardinal Anto- 
nelli was communicated with. The Pope himself’ was 
appealed to, but all in vain, At the expiration of forty- 
eight hours, a respite of twenty-four hours having been 
obtained, two of the ladies left Rome and went to Na- 
ples. The other has resolved not to leave until actually 
compelled. A rumor that the ladies had been engaged 
in distributing unauthorized Italian Bibles is emphati- 
ically contradicted. No reason whatever for the expul- 





sion appears to have been given. It is thought that the 
order proceeded from the Pope himself. 





MATTERS IN GENERAL, 

It is estimated that about 50,000 of the freedmen of 
Texas can read. 

Three Chinamen are preparing to enter upon a course 
of study at Harvard. 

Froude, it is said, wrote each paragraph of his history 
five times before selecting the one finally adopted. 

Silence is the safest response for all the contradiction 
that arises from impertinence, vulgarity or envy. 

Agassiz is threatened with softening of the brain, and 
all intellectual labor is forbidden by the physicians, 

A witticism of the day, in Paris, recently defined q 
masked ball as “a merciful institution for plain women,” 

A negro, in Kentucky, has inverted a machine for 
breaking hemp, which is likely to produce for him a 
large fortune. 

A Bible printed in 1610, a year before the King James 
version was published, has been found in the New Bed- 
ford (Massachusetts) public library. 





A Cedar Rapids (Iowa) clergyman has been compelled 
to resign his post, because he permitted his wife to be- 
come an agent of a sewing machine company. 

The largest train that has ever passed over the Union 
Pacific Railroad, arrived in Omaha on Sunday night, 
The train consisted of fifteen cars, carrying over 400 
passengers. 

Titles are not extinct in this country. In New York 
they have the Count Johannes aud Prince Erie, Admi- 
ral of the Sound, Colonel of the Ninth Regiment, Metro- 
politan Marines, etc. 

In some Maryland counties, where schools for white 
children are closed for want of funds, the negroes sup- 
port voluntarily, by their owu contributions, free schools 
for the colored children, 

A San Francisco Judge said recently, in admitting the 
testimony of a Chinaman, that he would admit the tes- 
timony of a dog, it he had apparently been wronged and 
were capable of telling his stwury about it. 

A very noteworthy number of the Marseillaise was 
lately published in Paris, every line of which was writ- 
ten by men in prison. All the immured French literati 
contributed, as did also O'Donovan Kossa, the Fenian, 

The Empress Eugenie some time ago asked her Im- 
perial husband to add the young Prince of the Asturias 
to the school and playimates of the Prince Imperial, 
The Emperor at once replied most emphatically, “No!” 

TRENTON, N.J., April 21.—A bout 28u negroes voted at 
the charter election, no obstacles being interposed, 
They voted solid the Repubiican ticket. ‘The Demo- 
crats will probably retain control of the city government, 

The Austrian priesthood have been authorized by the 
Holy Father to take the oath of obedience to the civil 
power exacted by the constitution, provided that they 
add this clause—* Without prejudice to the laws of God 
and of the church,” 

A new explosive, called lithotracteur, has been brought 
out at St. Louis, It isu a deep biuish color, resembling 
mud, about the consistency of putiy, and quite damp. 
It is said to have five times the force of nitro-glycerine 
and twenty times that of powder, 

In marrying a young Lrish girl to a smart mulatto, in 
the presence of a number of the dignitaries of a Western 
town, vl Saturday, Justice Garrett said: “ln the name 
of the Great Jehovah, the Coutmental Congress and the 
Filteenth Amendment, 1 pronvunce you Lusband and 
wite.” 

Shirley Dare writes from Washington to the Chicago 
Republucun: “Woe to tie man who wakes Senator Car- 
penter his lite-long enemy. He has the Yorkshire na 
ture ta Carry a stone in his pocket seven years, turn it, 
ard Curry it seve: years uure, aud send it against his 
toe at last,” 

A French savant proposes, as a life-saving device, the 
attaclument to lite buvys of a Moat containing phosphate 
of calcium, a substance that has ule property when wet 
of evolving phosphuretted hyurogen, aud Wiich sponta- 
neously ignites, tus giving a digit to aid a person who 
may fall overboard at night in guining the buvy. 

A North Carolina paper detines one of the politicians 
of that State asa “poiitical disjunction, always to be 


found ina comiortable position between two political, 


contradicuory extremes, who inay be parsed as belonging 
tu, and Connecting the party uaat has ottice to give and 
the party that is guing to have it to give.” 

In the discussion of the San Domingo treaty, while 
Mr. Garrett Davis was asserting the tact Unat tue popula- 
tion of the Islaud was too degraded tor citizenship, sena- 
tur Nye interrupted by cailing his attention to the tact 
that we had New Jersey, and, ail things considered, it had 
proved a success. ‘Lhe Senaiors trom that State did not 
see where the laugh got in. 

A Baltimore correspondent writes: “Thunder sours 
milk and kills oysters. You may load a vessel to its ut- 
most capacity, start tor market, and one good round 
clap of tuuuder will killevery oyster in the vessel imme- 
diately. Pounding with an axe upon the deck of a ves- 
sel when oysters are thereon, or pounding upon the side 
of a vessel with a heavy weight, will kill every oyster 
that feels the jar.” 


Father Hecker, in a recent letter from Rome, gives an 
interesting sketch of the daily lite of the Pope, dwelling 
with pardonable complacency upon its exceeding sim- 
plicity and economy. His private apartment is a plain 
room, about fifteen feet by twenty, thinly carpeted, with 
a large writing-table filled with drawers and pigeon- 
holes, and two wooden chairs. Near this room is a 
smaller one, where he takes his meals alone; for the 
Pope neither gives nor accepts entertainments, His ta- 
ble does not cost more than thirty cents a day. Not far 
off is his sleeping chamber, small as the other, with a 
narrow bed and hard couch, ~ 
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DEAR JoURNAL:—Two days since I attended the 
second annual meeting of the “National Society for Wo- 
man’s Suffrage,” held at Hanover square rooms, in this 
city. Iam sure you will be pleased to hear something 
about it. It was a large, numerously attended, and dig- 
nified occasion. There was perhaps less enthusiasm, or 
demonstrativeness, than we have in conventions of a 
similar sort—but a deeper or more: intelligent interest 
is impossible. The programme of the meeting appeared 
to have been carefully prepared beforehand, and was ev- 
jdently closely followed—there was no appearance of 
spontaneity. 

Amongst those present were Lord Houghton, Lady 
Amberley, Lady Anstruther, Mrs. Jacob Bright, M. 
Louis Blanc, Sir D. Wedderburn, M.P., Professor Faw- 


cett, M.P., Mr. Jno. Morley, Mr. Charley, M.P., Francis | 


Power Cobbe, Lady Eleanor Brodie, Lady Crompton, 
Countess Beauchamp, Professor Sheldon Amos, Herr 
Karl Blind, Syed Ameer Ali, Miss Motley, Mr. and Mrs, 
Russell Martineau, Mrs. Lucas, Mr. M. D. Conway, Miss 
Elizabeth Garrett, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, [sister to 
“H, B. B.” of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—Eb.]| Lady Lyell, 
ete. 

Mrs. Peter Alfred Taylor presided. On taking the 
chair she was very warmly received. She expressed her 
satisfaction at the presence of so large an audience, 
which indicated the growing interest that was taken in 


_ this movement; but while the ranks of their opponents 


were being gradually thinned, the fertility and variety 
of their arguments did not appear to lessen. Some 
friends had expressed apprehension that the working 
classes would be opposed to this question; but out of a 
large number of petitions presented to Parliament on 
this subject, for the metropolitan boroughs, half came 
from the working classes. (Hear.) It has been assert- 
ed that women were unfit for the franchise, though they 
were not held to be unfit for the payment of taxes, and 
the other responsibilities of householders; and further 
that it would unfit them for domestic duties. The same 
argument was used when: it was proposed to abolish 
slavery; it was said the negro was unfit for freedom. 
Slavery was, however, abolished, and the negro had 
proved himself fit for freedom. Let the electoral disa- 
bilities of women be removed, and they would at once 
prove themselves fit for the franchise. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

John Stuart Mill was the next speaker. He is far 
from being an interesting talker, nor does the gentle- 
man’s presence, which is by no means imposing, indi- 
cate his mental power. Icannot attempt togive you are- 
port of his speech. He thought there was one particu- 
lar in which the admission of women to the franchise 
might be expected to affect the character of Parliament, 
and that would be by infusing into the legislature an in- 
creased disposition to grapple with great physical and 
moral evils of society. (Hear, hear.) The time had 
passed away when governments were actively tyranni- 
cal; their favorite sins in these times were indolence 
and indifference. Whatever scruples they might have 
about doing evil, they had none about letting evil alone. 
(Hear.) The consciences and feelings of men, which 
on these points were more indolent than those of wo- 
men, needed rousing, and the stronzer active impulses 
of women were needed to do this. They did not seek 
to disfranchise the men, there should be a mutual tak- 
ing of counsel; the ship of the State needed both sail 
and ballast, at present it was too often the case that the 
vessel was all ballast and no sail. (Laughter.) In mat- 
ters of government they did not fear the want of the 
curb, but the want of the spur, and the women were 
quite equal to the performance of that office. (Laugh- 
ter.) If they were admitted to their proper share in 
the functions of the State there would be a far sterner 
repression of those outrages upon women which at pres- 
ent disgrace the couutry, and less of that inexcusable 
leniency of our courts of justice towards the offenders. 
(Hear, hear.) He concluded by moving the following 
resolution :— 


“That this meeting is of opinion that the extension of 
the franchise to women will tend to promote among 
them a more cogent sense of their special duties as cit- 
izens, and of their general responsibilities as concerned 
with the advancement of the highest moral interests of 
the whole community.” 


Professor Cairnes, Sir Robert Anstruther, and Mrs. 
Grote, supported the resolution. The latter paid a 
grateful tribute to the untiring zeal and energy of the 
committee of ladies who conducted the affairs of the 
society, and also to the gallant assistance of the mem- 
bers of the other sex who had aided to conduct their 
gvod ship into the channel. It was now for the Parlia- 
mentary pilots to conduct it into port. (Cheers.) The 
resolution was carried. 

Mrs. Fawcett then moved, 

“That this meeting regards with much satisfaction the 
introduction into the Flouse otf Commons of a bill for 
removing the electoral disabilities of women.” 

Every one interested in the extension of the suffrage to 
woman must, she said, feel that it was time the question 
should again be brought before Parliament and the coun- 
try in a practical form. The objection constantly met with 
was that there was something repugnant to the feelings 
in the idea of Woman’s Sutlrage. Now, the best way 
to meet such opposition as that, was by full and fre- 
quent discussion of the claims of woman to the suffrage, 
and by a constant reiteration of the bases of reason and 
equity upon which the claim rested. 

Lord Amberley, Hon. Auberon Herbert, M. P., and 
Miss Helen Taylor (step-daughter of John Stuart Mill), 
supported the resolution. After alluding to the differ- 
ent objects the society had in view, she said it was diffi- 
cult to say which was most urgently needed. It seemed 
to her that all were needed, and something more which 
lay at the root of all; something which would prevent 


fresh laws from growing up which had deprived women 
of a fair share of the endowments of the country, which 
furbade women to compete for appointments and the 
professions. Something was needed that should remind 
men that women were by their side in the affairs of life, 
with the same needs and desires as they had, and desir- 
ing freedom and equality. How could it be said that 
women were men’s companions in the affairs of life, 
when they were only companions in one path, and were 
shut out from the largest part—political affairs ? 

The resolution was put and carried. . 

Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., moved the next resolution— 


“That the general extension of the suffrage, so long as 
women are excluded from it, isa poatibve ini to them, 
since it is rapidly making them the only excluded class.” 


So long as only a very few persons possessed the fran- 
chise, it did not appear very noticeable that women 
should be excluded; but now that in every borough ev- 
ery man possessed it, the matter had a very different as- 
pect. He had,in conjunction with Sir Charles Dilke, 
undertaken to pilot the proposed bill through Parlia- 
ment. It was three years since Mr. Mill introduced the 
question in the House of Commons with great ability 

and success. Since then associations had been formed in 
| many of the larger towns throughout the country, and 
| many of the most scholarly and distinguished men in 
| the Universities were now on their side. The working 
classes in the great manufacturing towns supported 
the movement. In the House of Lords they had sup- 
porters on both sides of the House. There were mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who were in favor of the bill; law 
oflicers of the Crown would give it their support, and on 
each side of the House of Commons, Tory and Liberal, 
they had influential supporters. (Cheers.) All this 
proved that the claim which women were making was 
a strong one, and that it only required to be well un- 
derstood to be successful. 

Sir Charles Dilke, M. P., seconded the resolution, and 
pointed out that the effect of the bill which Mr. Jacob 
Bright 4nd himself were to introduce, was hardly wide 
enough to justify some of the arguments used, either for 
or against it; it was not a bill for giving a vote to every 
woman, but only to those women fulfilling those condi- 
tions which were at present required of men; and it 
seemed to him so’ simple and easy a matter to justify 
such a proposal, that he was sanguine enough to be- 
lieve it would be carried during the present session and 
without a division, (Cheers.) 

Miss Hare made a few remarks in support of the res- 
olution, and was followed by Protessor Hunter in a very 
effective and humorous speech. 

It was put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Taylor, for her able conduct 
in the chair, was moved by Sir Wilfred Lawson, M. P., 
and carried by acclamation; and the meeting, which 
grew more and more enthusiastic, as it progressed, was 
brought to a close. 

The cause of woman is steadily progressing in other 
directions. Miss Garrett has been admitted as a mem- 
ber of the medical statf of the East London Hospital 
for Children, and was appointed one of the physicians 
on Wednesday last. This is the first hospital in Great 
Britain which has recognized in this manner the female 
medical movement. 

Mrs. Somerville has been elected a member of the 
Philosophical Society. She has just finished correcting 
the proofs of the sixth edition of her “Physical Geogra- 
phy,” and is at present revising the second edition of 
her work on “Microscopical and Molecular Science.” 

We hear only good reports from the union of young 
men and women in the medical college at Edinburgh. 
The experiment of coéducating the sexes together pro- 
ceeds satistactorily, as far as that institution is con- 
cerned. 

Dnring the heavy snow storms of last month at Ed- 
inburgh, when the students at the University, according 
to a time-honored custom, had regular snowball com- 
bats, necessitating the interference of all the disposable 
police of the place, they behaved in the most gentle- 
manly manner towards their fellow undergraduates— 
the lady medical students—desisting from their games 
while the ladies were passing from one class-room to 
another, so that not a chance ball might touch them, 
and greeting them with loud cheers on their leaving the 
thronged quadrangle. As at these times there is no 
respect of persons, and even the grave professors are 
sometimes pelted, such conduct shows that the presence 
of the ladies cannot be disagreeable to the majority of 
the students at this large University, and indicates the 
existence of a chivalrous spirit amongst these young 
men which does them much honor. 

While the subject of woman’s enfranchisement is 
being widely discussed in England, Disraeli himself ad- 
vocating it, the subject of woman’s education is also 
receiving a full share of attention. Itis thought high 
time to understand how the wives and mothers of Eng- 
land are being educated. Investigations into the schools 
established tor the education of young girls, show them 
to be very unsatisfactory,.and much below what they 
should be. ‘Thoughtful and cultivated women are de- 
manding for their sex not only freer play, but larger 
preparation. And since the prospect of their enfran- 
chisement has drawn nearer, their demand has been so 
urgent that there have sprung up, in nearly all of the 
leading cities, “classes,” which receive lectures from the 
chief professors of the country. Professors Huxley, 
Foster, Morley, Masson, Seeley, and many others, are 
now lecturing to large classes of women, and it really 
amounts to the formation of female universities, side 
by side with the old ones devoted to males, and under 
the same instructors. 

I cannot forbear saying how much pain I receive from 
the criticisms of the American press on the Prince of 
Wales, Not that they may not be deserved—not that I 
have any regard for himn—but because of the torture all 
this gossip concerning her husband inflicts on his sad, 
sweet wife, the daughter of Denthark, the Princess 
Alexandra. Bravely does she keep to the front. The 








two go everywhere. They held a great dinner party the 
very day the lady’s maid was telling her story, in the 
Mordaunt divorce case. They sit together ina box at 
the theatre. They are just goingto hold a levee. Last 
week they were skating in Regents’ Park. She does not 
skate alone, by the way; but, supported by a friend on 
either side, glides down the rink at a very rapid pace, 
and seems to enjoy the amusement. Her heart must 
be sad sometimes under it all. She believes in her hus- 
band’s innocence; but she must shrink from the suspi- 
cion of his complicity; and the newspapers, the cry of 
the paper boys in the streets, the gossip in the salons is 
all so much torture. 

In every church, last Sunday, when the clergymen ex- 
pressed the prayers of the congregation for “Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales,” there was scarcely an adult 
whose thoughts were not carried to the Divorce Court, 
and to the statements of the unhappy woman whose 
physical and mental constitution rendered her a ready 
victim, if not a dangerous temptress. But in propor- 
tion as the Prince’s indiscretion is believed in, do the 
virtues of the Princess gain hold of the public feeling. 
She was never so popular as now. The poor Queen is 
as much to be commiserated as her daughter-in-law. 
Alone, widowed, criticised, her age, sorrows and tastes 
forbidding her to plunge into the gayety which is deemed 
en regle at court, not loved by the aristocracy, not un- 
derstood by the common people, rent with anxiety con- 
cerning her son and successor,—surely, hers is not an 
enviable lot. 

The longer I remain abroad, the more I thank God 
that our country has not a feudal foundation, a Queen 
and an aristocracy. Oh thrice favored America! may 
you prove yourself worthy your great privileges! 

Lonvon, ENG., March 28, 1870. 8. M. P. 








WHY WOMEN OUGHT TO BE THE POLITICAL EQUALS 
OF MEN.---NO. I. 


BY REV. MR. AND MKS, JESSE H, JONES. 


The giving of the ballot to woman, as the symbol of 
her complete political equality with man, and the in- 
strument by which she expresses and maintains that 
equality, is the logical fruit of Christianity, and one of 
the essential movements in its further evolutionss In 
fact, it is the culminating political change in the organ- 
ization of Jesus Christ’s kingdom, and one of the chief 
changes which he came to effect in the structure of so- 
ciety. I will now sketch out the explanation of this po- 
sition, basing it, as will be expected, of course, upon or- 
thodox data, upon the facts of the Fall and Conversion ; 
although my philosophy of those facts will be psycho- 
logical rather than theological. 

Among all nations, races, tongues and people, through- 
out all the earth, driving all history outside of Christian- 
ity, woman has been deemed and treated as the inferior 
of man. How came she to be thus treated? How 
came man to be her judge and ruler? Will the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage please answer these ques- 
tions? 

Some say that God ordained it to be so, and quote 
Genesis 3: 16. “Thy desire shall be to thy husband and 
he shall rule over thee.” But this was said after the 
Fall. What we wish to learn is the primal condition of 
woman. By indirection this verse teaches, on that ques- 
tion, a doctrine exactly opposite to what is orthodox in 
Christendom. The church has always taught, and that 
correctly, that the first sin in some way perverted and 
distorted the whole nature of mankind; and that this 
curse pronounced upon woman was because of that sin, 
It was as the result of the Fall, then, that woman’s 
desire was to be to her husband, and he was to rule over 
her. Of course, then, also before the Fall, her desire 
was not to her husband, and he did not rule over her, 
else there would have been no point to the curse, 

How could it be God’s purpose, when he made woman, 
that she should be inferior and subject to man? How 
could he have made woman as we know her, to have 
been only man’s appendage? To have done so-would 
have been to make the one discord in the analogies of 
his creative work. Revelation and Geology alike de- 
clare that God began creation with the lowest orders, 
and advanced step by step from lower to higher, till he 
gained the acme in human kind. This kind was not 
simple but dual; and in it, the two parts also, were not 
formed simultaneously, but consecutively ;—the male 
was made first of dust, and the female afterwards from 
the more refined substance, already thus prepared, even 
from a part of the male. Analogy would require, then, 
that she should possess a higher quality of nature than 
man. 

But do the facts show that in this last step God has 
reversed all former analogies of creation, and made wo- 
man the subject sex? Nay, do not the facts show the 
very opposite ? Has she not more of the spiritual, and 
less of the animal in her nature than man has? If not, 
how is it that poets have written, and muses have sung 
of her as an angel, while we never hear man so spoken 
of? The spiritual is higher than the animal, and relig- 
lion is the highest expression .of the spiritual, and the 
church is the channel through which that expression is 
made, Now, on the average, two women are church 
members, where one man is. Is not woman a higher 
being than man? 

But though she is by nature higher, the fact is, that 
outside of Christianity, she has been universally man’s 
slave. How came this terrible reversion to be? This 
question the advocates of Woman Suffrage are bound 
to answer. A thoroughly rational, philosophical expla- 
tion of woman’s subject condition must be given, which 
shall show it to be a violation of God’s purpose, before 
the American mind will be converted to granting her 
equality. , 

Now no phenomenon can appear in experience, ex- 
cept as there is a root for it in the substance out of 
which it comes. Here is a complete turning upside 





down of the relations of the two parts of mankind. 





Woman, having the higher nature, is the slave of man 
whose nature is lower and grosser. The root of this 
fact can only be found in human nature. There must 
be in man’s constitution an overturning, corresponding 
to that which we see in society. 

Only out of a perverted nature can the perverted 
plant of human society grow. Human depravity is the 
root of woman’s bondage. If man is depraved, woman 
is a slave; and conversely, if woman is a slave, man 
is depraved. Thus logical consistency requires old 
school orthodoxy to advocate Woman Suffrage; and 
the friends of Woman Suffrage to admit the correctness 
of old school orthodoxy. We will now give the Chris- 
tian philosophy of woman’s equality with man. 

In the beginning God made mankind two beings, 
male and female; arid each individual, a twofold being, 
a flesh and a spirit united in one person. The spirit 
is the divine nature, “the image of God” in man, and 
is immortal. The flesh is the animal nature in man, 
and is material and mortal. This the record declares 
where it says “in. the image of God created he him ;” 
this states the spiritual side; “male and female created 
he them,” this states the material side of creation. 
When made, God pronounced them “good.” Good, as 
used in this instance, means that the first pair were the 
realization in form of the divine ideal of mankind. 
Then the flesh and the spirit were perfect in themselves, 
and were combined into a completely harmonious and 
symmetrical unity, in which the flesh was subordinate 
and the spirit paramount. 

Corresponding to the two natures in the individual, 
are the two sexes in the society; and there is a mutual 
symbolism between the corresponding branches of the 
sexes and natures. Thus the flesh and the male sex 
symbolize each other; and so do the spirit and the fe- 
male sex. Hence does it again appear that, as the spirit 
is superior tu the flesh, so was the woman also to the 
man in the spiritual state before they sinned. 

The course of the tempter agrees with this; for he 
addressed the woman first, feeling assuted that if he 
could deceive the superior being, he would easily Se- 
cure the acquiescence of the inferior, and thus his full 
work would be complete. 

The primal question at issue in the temptation was, 
whether mankind should live according to the law of 
the spirit, or according to the law of the flesh; but it 
carried with it corresponding questions of individual 
and social organization. God, as their creator-father, 
possessed in the nature of the case, the right of author- 
ity over them,— the right to impose reasonable laws 
upon them. This right he exercised. The point which 
the tempter made was, that his restriction was unrea- 
sonable. To eat of the tree was to gratify the flesh. 
The tempter wished to persuade the woman that it was 
reasonable and right—because for her information—for 
her to gratify the flesh, even though God had forbidden 
it. In this he succeeded, as the narrative shows. Let 
us examine it. 

“And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof and did eat, and gave also to her husband with 
her, and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked.” “Wo- 
man saw”—perceived thraugh the animal sense. “Good 
for food,” “pleasant to the eyes,” fitted to gratify the 
animal sense. “A tree to be desired,” etc; fitted to grat - 
ify the fleshly curiosity. “She took,” etc., she acted for 
a fleshly end. The sacred narrative may be thus para- 
phrased. And when the woman perceived that the 
fruit of the forbidden tree would gratify her animal na- 
ture—the flesh—through the avenue of the physical 
sense, and especially would satisfy her animal curiosity, 
she yielded to the allurement thereof. For the sake of 
her lower nature, the flesh, she violated the law of her 
spirit. 

By this test act her free spirit voluntarily broke an 
express command of God to please her animal nature. 
She thereby signified her preference of the flesh to the 
spirit, and so wrought a total, structural revolution in 
the relation of the two, she subjected her hitherto free 
spirit to the yoke of the flesh. LEve’s husband sinned 
with her, and thus the fall was completed. From that 
moment the human spirit, just before so free, was 
bowed under the terrible bondage, and doomed to grind 
with blinded eyes in the hideous prison-house which 
the flesh had now become; and to cringe to its tyranny 
until that Seed should come, who should break bolts, bars 
and doors, and set the prisoner free again. By that one 
woful act, our first parents distorted and turned up- 
side down the die of the human race; and the stamp of 
that die, modified, but only into an infinite variety of 
deformity, is upon every descendant from that stock. 
Thus the Fall was the subversion of human nature, 
the enslaving of the spirit to the flesh. ? 

NATIcK, MAss. 








THE FIRST NEGRO JURY IN MICHIGAN. 


In Detroit, a day or two since, the unusual cireum- 
stance of an jury, trying a case of assault and battery, 
wherein the defendants were three white men and the 
complainant a colored man, drew to the Police Court 
room a | crowd, and much speculation was indulged 
in in regard to the probable verdict. The jurors, we are 
told, although evidently appreciating the delicacy of 
their position, and the fact that they were for the nonce 
the “mark of every open eye,” took the seats assigned 
them very conposedly, and went to business with the a r 
of men accustomed to that sort of duty. ‘The testimony 
bore heavily against the complainant, and this being ap- 


parent to complainant’s lawyer, also a colored man, he . 


undertook to offset it by appeals to the = of the 
jury; whereupon one of the jurors interrupted the 
flow of eloquence by informing the court they were 
there as intelligent men to try gcree, ond were not dis- 

to listen to sentimental tudes concerning 
their race, color or condition. thout retiring from 
their seats they rendered a verdict of acquittal. This 
was followed by a tremendous cheer, the Court making 
no effort to repress it. Before the trial, bets were freely 
offered that the jury would find a verdict of guilty, inde- 
pendent of the evidence. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


The Constitutional Convention, of Illinois, have 
agreed, by a vote of 40 to 21, to submit to aspecial vote 
of the people, the question of amending the Constitution 
of the State by striking out the word “male,” so that 
women can exercise the elective franchise. They mean 
by the people, not the men and women of the State, but 
the legal male voters. 

The Chicago Tribune justly criticizes the action of the 
“thousand women of Peoria,” who petitioned the Con- 
stitutional Convention not to permit Woman Suffrage. 
It says, “Their very petition is an informal act of suffrage, 
and shows a desire on their part to influence legislation. 
It reads very much like the petition from a negro slave, 
which Mr. John Quincy Adams once facetiously intro- 
duced into Congress, amidst a storm of disgust from 
Democratic members, which was turned into chagrin 
on finding that the negro respectfully desired Congress 
not to abolish slavery. It is searcely honest for the op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage to base their opposition on 
the ground that women themselves abhor politics, and 
do not desire to mingle in pelitical affairs in any way, if 
no opportunity is given them to say whether they desire 
the right to do so.” 

And yet, while taking this ground, in the case of the 
Peoria women, the Tribune proceeds to unfold a plan by 
which the women of the State may through their own 
vote express their thought and wish on this matter of 
Woman Sufirage. It says, “Let the women of the State 
be permitted to cast a ballot for Woman Suffrage and 
against Woman Suffrage, on colored paper, to distin- 
guish it from the white ballots cast by men, on the 
same day and at the same polls that the men vote upon 
the Constitution; the colored ballots to be counted and 
returned as these of women, but to have no legal influ- 
ence in the determination of the present result. Let* 
the vote of the women of Illinois be taken simply for 
information. If they vote two, three, or five to one in 
favor of female suffrage, one essential point hitherto 
much disputed is set at rest. If they vote with corre- 
sponding unanimity against it, the denial of the right of 
suffrage cannot thereafter be charged as among the 
many oppressions, to which they maintain they are sub- 
jected. Such a vote would do much to settle the ques- 
tion one way or the other.” 

And we would like to know if this method is not 
open to the very same criticism, made by this same pa- 
per, in this same article, against the action of the “thou- 
sand Peoria women.” What is the proposition of the 
Tribune, but one by which the women of the State shall 
perform “an informal act of suffrage, and show a desire 
on their part to influence legislation?” Voting is only 
one method of expressing an opinion—the method chosen 
by our government to get at the aggregate wills and 
opinions of the people, who thus make the laws and 
elect the rulers. A thousand of the women of Peoria 
voted, or expressed their wishes, through their petition 
to the Legislature against Woman Suffrage. They pos- 
itively decline the ballot for themselves, and desire to 
make their wishes binding on all the women of the 
State. 

The Chicago Tribune condemns their action as “an 
informal act of suffrage,” “intended to influence legis- 
lation,” and straightway proceeds to propose that all the 
women of the State shall do the same thing, each vot- 
ing for the ballot for herself, or against it, and that their 
aggregate votes shall “influence legislation,” and decide 
the question. Here is consistency for you. 

There is no reason in the world why women should 
be asked to express their wishes in the matter of the 
vote, and bind themselves, in advance, to use it, before it 
is given them. ‘The ballot is their right, natural or po- 
litical, as much as it is that of their husbands and sons, 
fathers and brothers. And if but one woman of the 
country wishes to vote, she should not be hindered. 
Why, in the name of common sense, did not the Chica- 
go Tribune, and the whole Republican party, demand 
that such a course should be pursued with the colored 
race throughout the country before the ballot was giv- 
en tothem? Why were not they required to go to the 





polls, and express their wishes for or against negro suf- 
frage, their votes to form the basis of legislation in the | 
matter? They were never asked if they wanted to vote 
—they were never expected to hold conventions that 
they might obtain the suffrage for themselves—they 
never petitioned for it. ‘The ballot was forced on them. 
Why, after this, should an unjust discrimination be made 
between them and against American women ? 

No. Give woman the ballot, and let those vote who 
wish—and let those who do not, stay away from the 
polls, as men now do. Only a little more than half the 
men of the country vote at every election—we have no 
doubt as large a proportion of women would vote, if the 
ballot were given them to-morrow. 





A WASHINGTON FRACAS. 


On the afternoon of April 20th there was such a per- 
formance in the House of Representatives at Washington 
as would have been fitting in bedlam among a collection 
of madmen. It grew out of the election case of Sypher 
and St. Martin from the first Louisiana district, both 
these persons claiming the seat from that district; 
and the election committee calling up the issue for set- 
tlement. The testimony shows that St. Martin, the 
Democrat, received 16,059 votes, and Sypher, the Repub- 
lican, 3150; yet, in despite of the fact that St. Martin got 
more than five times as many votes as Sypher, the ma- 
jority of the sub-committee gave the seat to the last 
named gentleman, and he came forward to take the 
prescribed oath. 

Then bedlam broke loose. The Democratic leaders 





rose en masse, motion was piled upon motion, half the 


members were on their feet, yelling, gesticulating, argu- 
ing, questioning, charges of falsehood and bargaining 
were bandied about, and such a din and wild disturbance 
prevailed as no pounding of the Speaker’s mallet could 
quell: Six times in seventy-five minutes the long roll 
of yeas and nays was called, and the Republican mem- 
ber, just admitted, in less than an hour and a half was 
expelled, and his Democratic rival elected to his place. 
It was throughout a most disgraceful affair, especially 
to the Republicans. 

Suppose for a moment that anything like this had oc- 
curred in a Woman’s Rights Convention? Or at a joint 
meeting of the two National Woman Suffrage Societies ? 
When would we have heard the last of it? How the 
papers would have blazed with blistering indignation, 
and anathematized, and bewailed, and wagged their 
honest heads! 

Because the women and men of the two National 
Societies—and there are more of the latter than of the 
former—have quietly and calmly “agreed to disagree,” 
the women of the organization have been bethwacked 
by the press most fiercely for quarrelling, when there 
has been no quarrelling done. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific we have sustained a terrible paper bombard- 
ment, which, however, has made more noise than it 
has caused danger, and, on the whole, dear reader, has 
been a little funny. 

Now, if any of the belabored sisterhood have felt low 
in spirit because of the damaging but untenable charges 
made against them by these noisy, blustering, big broth- 
ers of ours—who have laughed in their sleeve while 
they have been lecturing and scolding and “going on”— 
before you rend your garments, dear ladies, and put 
ashes on your heads, and sackcloth on your persons, just 
take a square look at your accusers.’ Are they like 
“the birds” of our nursery song, who “agree in their 
little nests”? Are the wrangles of women more fre- 
quent, or more bitter than those of men? Could wo- 
men carry more confusion into politics than they do? 

Looking at this fracas in Washington, and at others 
like it, of constant occurrence, we cannot help thinking 
it in bad taste for those who live in glass houses to throw 
stones. When our physicians heal themselves we will 
go to them to be cured of our maladies. 





PLEASE ANSWER. 


Does not a woman who is conscientiously endeavor- 
ing to perform all her duties to her husband and chil- 
dren at home, feel some interest in the influences that 
will surround them when absent from the home circle? 
Does she not feel an interest in the existing laws that 
control these outside influences ?—in the ruling public 
men, the legislators, who shape, and give tone to public 
opinion? Can the mother and sister and housekeeper 
stop thinking and hoping that the time will come, when 
good men will occupy the seats of power in our legisla- 
tive halls?—when good, true men and women will oc- 
cupy all the places of power and responsibility in the 
land? Whatis there so demoralizing in reading and 
trying to find out who these good men and women are, 
and what measures they would try to advance for the 
general good, and in extending to them a hearty and 
powerful cooperation ? 

How can it possibly degrade women to transfer to a 
slip of paper, called a ballot, an already formed opinion ? 
From some newspaper articles we have read, one would 
suppose it would transform them into a new species of 
beings, rather formidable in their manifestations. They 
will neglect home, children, husbands, treat sacred 
things with irreverence, will wrangle about political of- 
fices, offer premiums for votes (men never do such 
things), and, in fact, will be generally demoralized. 

Holding and expressing an opinion does not affect wo- 
men thus unfavorably, when it is uttered viva voce. 
How can it, when expressed on a scrap of printed paper, 
and dropped in a box, there to be counted with others ? 

It is claimed for man that the “ballot begets charac- 
ter where it lodges responsibility.” Why will it not 
produce the same effect on woman ? 

Does it not seem a little singular, that while so much 
has been said about woman’s sphere — defining its 
breadth and circumference — that we never seem to 
hear anything said about man’s sphere? What are its 
limitations? We find him engaged in every occupation 
which, by his own statement, is peculiarly adapted to 
woman’s capacity. There is not a single occupation 
that is held to be within her sphere, that is not equally 
within that of man’s. If, then, the man’s sphere is 
only limited by his capacity, by what argument, and 
upon what principle of justice, can he claim to limit wo- 
man’s sphere to any bounds within the limit of her ca- 
pacity? Please answer. 





“GRACE GREENWOOD.” 


One dull day this week, our editorial rooms were 
brightened by the entrance of the gifted, genial, witty, 
fun-loving “Grace Greenwood.” We had not seen her 
for fifteen years, but Time is very good-natured in his 
dealings with her, and spares her both gray hairs, wrin- 
kles, and crow’s feet, nor has he added a year of old age 
to the youthfulness of her spirit. She frolics and flashes 
and bubbles over with fun, as if she were only eighteen. 

Who does not know her through her * Little Pilgrim,” 





her sketches, her “Tribune correspondence,” and her 
lectures, of long ago? She proposes to reénter the lec- | 
turing field, and was here, primarily, to complete her en- | 
gagements for the coming fall and winter. Get ready, 
California, to receive her with wide-open arms. She 
comes to you, a little doubting the warmth of the recep- 
tion you may give her. Rebuke her, splendidly, for her 
disbelief in you! Her lecture, “Life in Washington,” 
the materials for which she has been twenty years col- 
lecting in the National Capital, will go “like hot cakes.” 
We know something about it, and in advance, prophesy 
that it will be one of the most popular lectures of the 
coming season, 








You have had Anna Dickinson, to electrify you with 
her eloquence, O Sunset Land, and we like you all the 
better for the generous, whole-souled greeting you gave 
the brave, grand, genuine little woman. Now, bear 
“our Grace,” who is different, but as well worth hearing. 
She is never content with any general, superficial view, 
but seizes upon the very heart of the matter, displaying 
the subject in all its varied lights and shades, giving 
here a flash of humor and there the sombre tints of pa- 
thos. The pictures which she draws, whether grave or 
gay, lively or severe, are as accurate in detail as the 
work of a pre-Raphaelite artist, and much more grand 
and true in effect. 

“Grace Greenwood’s” “Life in Washington” will prove 
a most thoroughly enjoyable, instructive, refined and re- 
fining production, worthy of her reputation as a writer 
and iccturer, and well calculated to strike dismay into 
the hearts of all believers in the intellectual inferiority 
of woman. 


— — ———.-—~—<—~S 





A SENSATION IN CONCORD, N. H. 


On last Fast day, Rev. S. L. Blake, of the Congrega- 
tional church in Concord, N. H., preached a sermon in 
which he came out against the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention held there last January, bringing the stale 
charge of “free love” against its advocates—a charge 
that always leaps to the lips of men of prurient im- 
agination—with much similar clap-trap of the Fulton 
type. 

Rev. Mr. Sanborn, of the Universalist church, replied 
to him the next Sunday evening, an immense audience 
being in attendance, and completely disproved the base- 
less allegations of the reverend maligner, to the satisfac- 
tion of all. 

Rey. Mr. Blake has published his discourse in pam- 
phiet form, repeating his disproved charges, whereupon | 
Rey. J. L. Lovering, of the Unitarian church, has come 
out with a reply in which he characterizes Mr. Blake’s 
charges as “an unmitigated falsehood,” and “an insult to 
every member of the Convention,” and demands of the 
author to “unsay his words.” 

“Now, by St. George, the work goes bravely on !” 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 

Another minister has deliberately, and with malice 
aforethought, written and published himself a— very 
stupid man. There is no law to hinder him. Rev. W. 
H. Pierson, pastor of a Congregational church in Ips- 
wich, Mass., delivered a sermon in that town on Fast 
day, against Woman Suffrage. Among a good many 
excellent things, vital truths that all will accept, he ut- 
tered no small amount of twaddle, arising from igno- 
rance of the subject he was talking about, and blind 
prejudice against it. Here is a specimen :— 


“It is only here and there, a childless wife, an un- 
married female, or one in whom the intellectual tastes 
have suppressed the more womanly instincts and affec- 
tions,—it is only here and there,I say, the voices of such 
as these, which are heard from platform and press, call- 
ing for more power, more influence through the ballot. 
Only a few women, whose homes are not happy, who 
have been disappointed in their marital aims and expe- 
rience, who have, by circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, been, as it were, crowded out of the sacred precincts 
of the domestic circle, into rougher places in society, — 
only a few such as these have the boldness to stand 
solitary and alone in the forefront of a movement 
which is not, nor can be, supported by their sex. 


A copy of the sermon has been laid on our table, 
with the request that we review it. It is not possitle, | 
You cannot review such stuff as the above. ‘The best | 
thing to do is for the Essex County Woman Suttrage As- 
sociation—the very light artillery of women’s organiza- 
tions—to “carry the war into Africa.” Calla Convention 
at Ipswich, and go down there in force, for a couple of | 
days’ speeches, argument and debate, Mesdames Wil- 
kins, Hewitt and others, who officer the plucky Essex 
County Society, and who make monthly incursions into 
the towns of the county, always carrying the town by | 
storm. The Ipswichians say they don’t want you to 
come, Never mind! That is all the more reason why 
you should go. 

“Not what we want, but what we need, 
Thy grace to us supply”— 
is the Christian language of Dr. Watts’ hymn. So give 
Rey. Mr. Pierson and the Ipswichians what they need— 
a little information on this subject. It won't hurt them. 
Indeed, it will prove a wonderiul invigorator. Try it. 








The fashion letter-writers and newsmongers announce 
that long dresses are to be worn again—sweeping, train- 
ing skirts—even on the street. We cannot believe it. 
We do not think women can become such idiots again 
as to sacrifice the comfort of the short, gored, moder- 
ately-full skirts which have been worn this last season, 
universally, for the dirty, senseless style of long, drag- 
ging dresses, which gather the filth of the streets, waste 
valuable material, and squander money wickedly. We 
hope women will set their faces against this slatternly 
style. Itis not decent. No woman who cares for com- 
fort or health will adopt it. We have a salutary recol- 
lection of five evenings in a training skirt, and would 
to-day as soon think of trying to get about, either in- 
doors or out, with a ball and chain attached to the ankle, 
as we have seen military offenders hobbied, as to walk 





with one of those same hideous long skirts. Do let us 
carry a little sense aud decency into the tickle tashions | 
for women’s dress. Oh, if women could only have an | 
established costume, as men have—one varying as little 
—as easy for work, or play, or rest! Shall we ever at- 
tain to it? 

The friend of the wcman’s cause, and the author of 
the Sixteenth Amendment, Hon. George W. Julian, 
has been deteated for Congress in the Fourth Indiana 
District. He has been five times elected to that position, 
and has had ten years of Congressional life. A better 
man has never sat in the national councils, nor an abler. 
His purity, nobility and excellence of character are 
known of all men. His place cannot be easily filled, and 








the man elected to his office, never heard of outside lo- 
cal circles, and of whom little can be ascertained, wil] 
certainly be compelled to do what Dr. O. W. Holmes 
promised to do, when invited to fill the place of another 
eminent man in a lecture engagement—“rattle round in 
it”’—unless he prove to be abler than is now suspected, 
We regret Mr. Julian’s temporary retirement from pub- 
lic life. We say “temporary,” for we do not believe the 
country can afford to dispense with his services, and 
that his constituents will, sooner or later, awake toa 
realization of their need of him. 


Our readers will find on another page of this paper, 
an article by “Rev. and Mrs. Jesse H. Jones.” It isa 
statement of the woman question that may not receive 
general acceptance—but it is the honest belief of the 
authors. Rev. Mr. Jones, in a note accompanying the 
communication, says, “I have just finished reading this 
essay to Mrs. Jones, and we have signed it. Though 
the handwriting is mine, it is thoroughly ourjoint work, 
The philosophy of the Fall is mine. The philosophy of 
the effect of the Fall on woman is my wife’s. It is long, 
but I can’t make it shorter. It has the merit, I believe, 
of attempting to go to the bottom and build upon the 
Rock. It may offend both orthodox and heterodox, per- 
haps, but isn’t it true?” We leave our readers to answer 
for themselves. The second half of the article will ap- 
pear next week. 


A correspondent—A. L. Norris, M.D., of East Cam- 
bridge—writes to record the fact that there are two Amer- 
ican women in the Medical University at Vienna, Aus- 
tria. Dr. Norris was a classmate with them, in theVienna 
University. These women are Mrs. Dr. Barrows, of the 
District of Columbia, and Dr. Mary J. Safford, of Cairo, Ill, 
Both of them were graduates from the Women’s Medi- 
cal College in New York, and both are now taking lead- 
ing positions in the medical classes of Vienna, and upon 
equal terms and with the same privileges as the gentle- 
men there studying. There are also ten women now 


studying medicine in the University of Edinburgh, Scot- ° 


land. Among them is Mrs. Dr. Jex Blake, who has, 
since visiting the Universities of the United States, 
written a book giving her impressions of what she saw 
among us. 


We are glad to find that the directors of the Horti- 
cultural School are sufficiently advanced in their plans 
to advertise for pupils. It is a most important enter- 
prise, and we hope all who desire the advancement of 
women in mental and physical health as well as pecuni- 
ary independence will give it their hearty support. A wo- 
man engaged in gardening reports that she made five hun- 
dred dollars last year by selling seeds alone. “Take up 
the shovel and the hoe!” would be our advice to women 
who want occupation at once healthful, delightful and 
remunerative. Why will not our good friend, Mrs, Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, whose heart and energies are largely 
interested in the Horticultural School, stimulaté our 
rapidly increasing list of readers to cobperation in her 
work, by an occasional article from her pen on this 
subject ? 


Our readers will find in another column, the prospee- 
tus of the New York Liberal Christian—one of the best 
religious papers of the liberal school published. Some 
of the finest writers of the day are engaged on its col- 
umns, and whatever may be one’s predilections, one can- 
not read it without profit. Its spirit is Christian, its 
tone scholarly, its papers of rare merit. One of its edi- 
tors—we are not sure but he is the editor—is our old 
friend, Rev. J. B. Harrison, late of Bloomington, Il)..— 
aman of broad and generous sympathies, who has in 
the West given us efficient help of the best sort, in the 
Woman Suffrage cause. We are glad he is harnessed 
into congenial employment, where his love of industry, 
his studious habits, his consecration and his tastes can 
have full scope. 


A Mrs. M. G. Wheaton, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has been 
lecturing in the Representatives’ Hall, at Springfield, 
Ill., against Woman Suffrage. Whereupon, the Chicago 
Post, which intelligently and ably advocates Woman 
Suffrage, utters its protest in this style of satire:—“We 
mildly protest that Mrs. Wheaton ought to be at home, 
rocking her baby—and if she hasn't any baby, to give 
her undivided attention to somebody’s else baby. Her 
time ought to be wholly devoted to babies, either in the 
kitchen or the sitting-room, as the case may be—on all 
week-days. For Madame W.,or any other madame, to 
be rushing around in this improper fashion, and making 
stump speeches to assemblies of men, is a surrender of 
the whole question!’ 





Concerts are over—we will not say played out, but 
played through. Sunday at Horticultural Hall no longer 
invites. The Radical Club has heid its last meeting for 
this term. Surely, the season is at end. Apollo and 
the Muses are in league together. In his long winter 
sleep these last patrol the world. But when he comes 
forth fur his long summer possession, they drowsily re- 
tire into dens and caves, matching his hybernation by 
their zstivation. 

The last echoes of melody in our midst showed that 
Enthusiasm was impatient for her summer nap. The 
performance of Haydn’s “Creation,” on the evening of 
April 16th, though reasonably good, did not command a 
reasonable audience. Nor was the announcement of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” on the subsequent evening, an- 
swered by a paying house, The musical sensibilities of 
man are, like himself, finite; and human nature, con- 
sumed even by high emotions, asks to be fed by rest. 

We cannot allow these two occasions to pass into ob- 
livion without praising two performers who gave the 
public very great pleasure. Mr. Whitney sang nobly in 
both oratorios, putting into his work a high sense and 
interpretation of musical meaning. Miss Stirling, of 
New York, sang only in the “Elijah.” Her fine con- 
tralto voice was solid and pure as white marble, and 
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seemed to build up before us the dream of the composer. 
For this latter does indeed leave only a plan, after which 
the executing artists build and build, sometimes well, 
sometimes ill, perhaps never quite perfectly. We shall 
hope to hear Miss Stirling again. Her quiet manner is 
the reserve of true power and feeling, inviting those who 
can understand it to further and fuller appreciation. 
Fechter, too, has been and gone, and with him Miss 
Leclercq, the beneficiary of Saturday evening, April 23d. 
A storm of enthusiasm has attended most of their com- 
mon performances, culminating on this veritable last ap- 
pearance of the season in an uproar of well-dressed en- 
thusiasm, attested by floral and other offerings. Miss 
Leclercq is a refined and pleasing actress, and one whose 
rather subtle tone harmonizes well with the vivid color- 
ing of Mr. Fechter. Mr. Booth has never been so well 
supported as we have now seen Mr. Fechter since the 
days in which he played the true “Romeo” to as true a 
“Juliet,” in the person of the lovely and delicate woman 
who was his first love, and whose early death left many 
besides himself to mourn it. Miss Leclereq’s school of 
acting is not so individual as to need further comment. 
But in mentioning Mr. Booth and Mr, Fechter together 
we have touched upon a comparison which we have long 
been at once desirous and reluctant to make. Unlike many 
who have witnessed the performances of the latter gen- 
tleman, we have retained an unshaken confidence in the 
excellence of the former. The fiery utterance and vivid 
action of Mr. Fechter have not in the least obliterated 
the perfection of Mr. Booth’s sentences, nor the beauty 
of what he gives to the eye. The music of his voice, 
the power and dignity of his action, and a certain ro- 
mantic charm of character which lies in his conception, 
all of these are closely and affectionately held by us in 
remembrance. The comparison of ideal art with famil- 
iar art is difficult. Both have, in their human represen- 
tatives, their faults and extremes. Ideal art easily be- 
comes formal and stilted; real art over familiar and 
prosaic. The'two delight differently, and each appeals 
most strongly to some special class among those who 
may enjoy both. The difference between a Vandyke 
picture and a Rubens, between Mozart’s “Don Giovan- 
ni” and Rossini’s “Barbiere,” is a little like the difference 
between the schools of Booth and Fechter. The latter 
has great bonhomie and reality, the former has an ex- 
quisite measure and use of power. Mr. Fechter’s “Ham- 
let” seemed to us done into prose, with all the familiari- 
ty of the present. Mr. Booth’s we remember like a 
cathedral service in some grand temple, lofty, subtle and 
spiritual, with vanishing lights and indescribable echoes 
of voices superhuman. Giving very cordially our meed 
of praise to the new favorite, we still keep a heart-warm 
welcome for the old one, desiring now more than ever 
to see him again. Mr. Fechter’s performance may have 
been nearer to Denmark, b.t our first “‘Hamlet at the 
Boston” was nearer to heaven. J. W. H. 





OUTSIDE THE DOORS. 


The foreign visitor at the oldest of European univer- 
sities, that of Bologna, is shown the statue of Laura 
Bassi, once professor of Natural Philosophy in the insti- 
tution, and the picture of Clotilda Tambroni, oncé pro. 
fessor of Greek. The visitor at the oldest of, American 
universities, asking for similar memorials, finds none, 
and must content himself with imagining the figure of 
Miss Fidelia Foote, at the outer door, beseeching in vain 
of President Eliot that she may follow in these Italian 
footsteps. On the door of the great hall of the Bolog- 
nese university is, moreover, recorded the epitaph of 
Clotilda Tambroni, composed by the canon Filippo 
Strasci, in a style “worthy the golden age of Augustus ;” 
sv says Bonatede, at least, in his Insigni Donne Bolog- 
nese. Were the epitaph of Miss.Foote to be inscribed 
outside the doors of the new Memorial Hall at Cam- 
bridge, it could only be in these words, “Here lies one 
who implored permission to study Mathematics, but 
was refused because she was a woman.” 

There is here no question of indifference or incapaci- 
ty. Is it doubted whether women wish to enter Har- 
vard? Here is one who implored the privilege. Is it 
doubted whether they take to mathematical study? 
Here is one who sought of her own choice the acknow!l- 
edged chief of American mathematicians, whose books 
intimidate the superficial and attract only the strongest 
mathematical tastes. By reason of the very depth of 
his teaching he is never overburdened with pupils. 
Here is one who wished to learn of him, whom he wished 
to teach and urged to come; and she was turned back 
on the very threshold, because she was a woman. 

Miss Foote’s own statement will be found in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of April 16. Let us hope that what 
she took for incivility in President Eliot was rather the 
effect of surprise, and of some inevitable awkwardness 
in the position. It is the general testimony that this 
officer adds to his other gifts the habitual courtesy which 





is so needed in dealing with young men, and which could 


hardly have been wanting in presence of a woman. 
When Oliver Twist asked rashly for more gruel, the 
master of the workhouse only turned pale and called 
for the beadle to take him away. It was hardly an aet 
of greater presumption when Miss Fidelia Foote asked 
for more Mathematics. 

In another respect, the lady does unintentionally some 
injustice to the position of the president. It might at 
first seem peculiarly inconsistent in him to refuse her 
adinission into the “Scientific School,” where (as in the 
“University lectures”) an actual residence in Cambridge 
is not required. In his inaugural address, he drew the 
line firmly at that point. “The corporation will not re- 
ceive women as students into the college proper, nor into 
any school whose discipline requires residence near the 
school ;” after which follows his well-known argument 
about the difficulty of the necessary police regulations in- 
volved in acommon residence. He makes no other objec- 
tion. And it so happens that the very line here drawn 
includes the “Scientific School,” some of whose pupils 
already reside out of Cambridge. The position now 





taken by President Eliot would therefore seem an in- 
consistent one. He would seem to have gone backward, 
not forward. 

To some extent, this may be true. But there is a 
special fact which may be unknown to Miss Foote. 
There is no separate mathematical class at present in 
the “Scientific School.” The pupils, as appears by the 
catalogue, recite with a portion of the undergraduates, 
in their respective college classes. They recite, not at 
the “Scientific School” building, but in the main college 
buildings, where they come and go among the crowd of 
young men. ‘This is understood to be the special ground 
of objection in Miss Foote’s case. She unfortunately 
applied for instruction in a department where the “Scien- 
tific School” was but imperfectly detached from the 
college proper. If it does not require a common resi- 
dence, at least it here requires a common recitation-room 
with the undergraduates. 

It is not precisely the same point—but we need no 
insist on the difference. For President Eliot may fairly 
claim that it is harder to provide proper arrangements 
for one or two young ladies among a multitude of the 
other sex, than it will be for the considerate number 
who may be expected when the college is regularly open 
to women, if it ever is. Still, he must admit that the 
one female pupil at Michigan University gives no trou- 
ble and sustains no annoyance—if the professors may 
be trusted. Why should he still seem to labor under 
the delusion that Boston boys will prove less mannerly 
than the young Hoosiers and wolverines ? 

The true way to test the “Scientific School” would, 
therefore, be for Miss Foote, or somebody equally enter- 
prising, to apply for admission to the Chemical Depart- 
ment of that school, which is entirely detached. This 
was done a few years since by the present writer, in be- 
half of a young lady, a professional teacher. Professor 
Gibbs expressed pleasure at the application, and there 
is little doubt that the applicant would have been re- 
ceived, but that matrimony intervened, and she became 
the wife, instead of.the pupil, of a professor in another 
college. And as a young lady is even now pursuing her 
studies at the Cambridge “Theological School,” which 
occupies a similar position, it is probable that the “Scien- 
tific School” would also open its doors if a wholly clear 
issue were raised. Nor can the writer doubt that Presi- 
dent Eliot, to whom we owe the admission of women 
on equal terms to the “University Lectares,” would be 
found, on this point also, as good as his word, and in 
due time, better. T. W. H. 


OE —— 


MRS, ELIZA FARRAR. 


The death of Mrs. Eliza Farrar wil! call forth many 
tributes of affection and respect from those who have 
had the privilege of knowing her through any part of 
her long, useful and beautiful life. 

I wish now only to tell one little circumstance which 
is of especial interest to the readers of the WoMAN’s 
JoURNAL. A few weeks ago, in passing through 
Springfield, I took occasion to stop and call upon my old 
friend. I found her very feeble in body, having been 
just partially relieved from a very severe attack of asth- 
ma, but bright, and full of kind interest in her friends 
as usual, 

After a little conversation on matters of personal in- 
terest, she said, “I must tell you that I have just become 
a convert to the idea of Woman Suffrage. and have sign- 
e | the petition to the Legislature for it. I have never be- 
fore seen the necessity of it, and what do you think has 
converted me? Mr. Mill’s book. I see that it is neces- 
sary for woman to have the vote.” 

She then talked a little while upon this subject, and 
asked me if I knew that the marriage ring was a sym- 
bol of slavery. She said that originally slaves wore the 
collar about the neck, then the handcuff, and’ at last it 
was diminished to a ring. When Napoleon married his 
second wife, he paused in the midst of the ceremony to 
ask what the ring meant, and was answered that it was 
the symbol of slavery. 

Her public adhesion to the cause of Woman Suffrage 
was a beautiful act to crown this noble life. Protected 
from the sufferings which often fall to woman, by her 
home, her parents, her husband, her sufficient means of 
living, in all of which she was most happy, she had nev- 
er in her own experience felt the need of the ballot; but, 
as soon as her eyes were opened to the true bearings of 
the question, she at once gave the weight of her name 
and influence to the cause. They will work for good, 
now that she has gone from our sight. 

EpnNAH D., CHENEY. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 

Mrs. Smith & Husband is the style of a Terre Haute, 
Ind., firm. 

The women of an Illinois town have organized a Mar- 
garet Fuller Society. 

The North Missouri Railroad Company has employed 
several women as clerks and telegraph operators. 

The most beautiful and accomplished girl in Oroville, 
Cal., is a printer, and she works every day at the case. 

Miss Mattie M. Griffith, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, has 
been lecturing on temperance and subsequently on wo- 
man’s rights, in Nevada. 








Miss Anna L. Coffin, who was chosen on the New- 
bury (Mass.) School Committee, declines to serve, as she 
could not attend to the duties if she would. 


Mrs. Alberti, of Kentucky, has, by her own efforts, es- 
tablished twenty-two Sabbath-schools for the poor and 
destitute people living among the mountains of that 
State. 

The new firm of Schoenhof and Meeller (Carl Schcen- 
hof and Fanny Moeller) have opened a foreign book 
store at No. 40 Winter street, Boston. Mr. Schcenhof’s 
brother is one of the editors of the Neue Zeit, a German 
Equal Rights paper, published in New York by Mrs. 
Wendt. ; 
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Mrs. Gladstone is said to be always in the ladies’ gal- 
lery of the British House of Commons, when any im- 
portant question is debated, watching her husband’s 
proceedings. 


In Winterset, Iowa, they have adopted the plan of 
having women make addresses to the Sabbath-schools, 
believing that mothers and sisters know best how to in- 
terest children. 


A lady of Bale, in Germany, has bequeathed $100,000 
to a Garibaldian officer named Luigi Franzoja, if he is 
living, and if he is dead and without heirs, the money 
goes to Garibaldi. 

Mrs. Barnum, speaking of crossing the Plains, men- 
tions the fact of strong, muscular men becoming ex- 
hausted, and nervous women driving the teams to the 
end of the journey. 

Ladies have been elected on the school committees in 
Plympton, Marshfield and South Scituate, Mass.; and 
Lawrence, Kansas, is discussing the question of elect- 
ing women to serve on the school board. 

“At Timmonsville, 8. C., is the grave of Mrs. Florence 
Bodwin, of Philadelphia, Pa. She was a member of a 
Federal regiment, and as she was dressed as a soldier, 
her sex was not discovered till after her death. 

The St. Louis Woman Suffrage Association has alopt- 
ed resolutions thanking Geo. W. Julian for introducing 
the Sixteenth Amendment into Congress, and urging 
the Missouri delegation to work for its passage. 

The widow of Dr. Bridgman, the learned Chinese mis- 
sionary, is still living at Shanghai, where she is devot- 
ing her efforts to the education of Chinese girls, for 
whom she is building a large orphanage or school. 


Lady Amberley, daughter-in-law of Earl Russell, Mrs. 
Faweett, wife of Professor Fawcett, and Miss Taylor, of 
Belmont House, Stranraer, have undertaken to lecture 
in England and Scotland on the “Political Disabilities of 
Women.” 

In Chicago, Miss Odelia Blim, M.D., and Mrs. Amelia 
A. Johnson have opened a drug store under the best au- 
spices, and with the confidence they have already in- 
spired, in their care, attention, judgment and accuracy, 
are certain of success. 


Since the women came to their rights in Wyoming, 
General E. M. Lee, the Secretary of the Territory, and 
formerly of Connecticut, has been removed for bad mor- 
als, and now Major Charles Horne, the Marshal, for- 
merly of Massachusetts, is arraigned for want of official 
integrity. 

Miss Lizzie J. Barlow and Miss Della Chapman set 
type in the office of the Bridgeport (Ct.) Standard. 
There are six or seven men in the same office. Miss 
Barlow equals, and Miss Chapman excels any of the 
male compositors, earning from fourteen to sixteen dol- 
lars per week, receiving pay at the same rate as the men. 
Miss Chapman’s weekly wages exceed those of any men 
who set type in the office. 


M. Humbert, the Swiss Minister at Jeddo, says, that 
Japanese mothers have greater authority over their 
children than the fathers, and the rights of women are 
so far recognized in the country that a woman has 
wielded the sceptre of the Mikados. Instruction is nev- 
er forced upon either parents or children; it is supposed 
to recommend itself naturally, by its own intrinsic mer- 
its; and every man and woman throughout the Empire 
is able to read, write and cipher. 


The India Pioneer notices a very remarkable case 
which was lately tried at Lucknow. A Mahometan sued 
for the restoration of the person of his wife, for whom it 
was contended that the marriage had been cancelled by 
her having embraced Christianity. In open court the 
woman made a full confession of her new faith. The 
case was decided in favor of the plaintiff. The woman 
is said to have been baptized on the same day as her 
mother and sister. 
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Miscellany, 


ABSENCE. 


BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time, and that sweet time of grace. 


Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense, 
Weary with longing—shall I flee away 

Into past days, and with some fond pretense, 
Cheat myself to forget the present day ? 


Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God’s great.gift of time? 
Shall I these mists of memory, lock’d within, 
Leave, and forget, life’s purposes sublime ? 








O how, or by what means, may I contrive 

To bring the hour that brings thee back more near ? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to live 

Until that blessed time, and thou art here ? 


T’ll tell thee; for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 
In worthy deeds, each moment that is told, 
While thou, beloved one! art far from me. 


For thee I will arouse my thoughts to try 

All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains ; 
For thy dear sake, I will walk patiently 

Thro’ these long hours, nor call their minutes pains. 


I will this dreary blank of absence make 

A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 

More good than I have won since yet I live. 


So may this dooméd time build up in me 

A thousand graces, which shall thus be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 

And thy dear thought an influence divine. 





A MUTUAL MISTAKE, 


“Drab and cherry for the parlors, with satin-wood, 
don’t you think, Flossy? And blue instead of the inevi- 
table green for the dining room. As for the bed- 
rooms—” 

“Never mind about the bed-rooms, or any of the oth- 
er rooms, for that matter, if you please, Mr. Rossitur. 
Remember, you gave me carte blanche about this fur- 
nishing, and I mean to show you an original house, 
with no stereotyped colors or styles. Just confide in my 
taste, and keep your purse-strings open !” 

“To the extent of their capacity, my dear. And, of 
course, I wouldn’t dare to venture to question a wom- 
an’s taste, least of all this little woman’s. But your 
eyes, Flossy, your eyes! You hadn’t developed your in- 
teresting intention of becoming blind when I gave you 
that. carte. blanche, you know. Why, I suspect, when 
the doctor has done with you, you won’t be able to dis- 
tinguish between a Metternich green and a Dagmar 
blue!” 

The eyes thus disrespectfully alluded to flashed a laugh- 
ing reproach at this teasing speech. 

“Now, Fred, it is too bad of you to remind me of what 
I have got to undergo, just as I was trying to get my 
courage up by forgetting it for a moment. And when 
did you turn man-milliner, I should like to know? You 
ought to be ashamed to know one color from another, 
and I don’t believe you do, either. I shan’t let you 
choose a thing; it’s quite enough for you to have the 
honor of paying the bills.” 

“Hush, Flossy! here is the doctor. Now do be 
brave, dear,” interrupted her companion, in a changed 
voice; and Flossy turned white, and looked piteously 
round. 

The door of the private room opened, and a tall, 
grave-looking man advanced into the ante-room. He 
was holding by the hand a pale little girl with a green 
shade bound closely over her eyes, and his new patient 
noticed how trustingly the little thing clung to him, 
despite the pain he had probably just inflicted on her; 
and it inspired her with a feeling of confidence on her 
own part. Still, she trembled and grew quite cold, 
when, having dismissed the child at the door with a 
cheery good-by, the oracle who was to decide the fate 
of those pretty blue eyes of hers approached herself 
and her companion, and, bowing, desired to know their 
commands. . 

“We have been referred to you, by our family physi- 
cian, as a most skillful oculist, Dr. Buchanan,” said Mr. 
Rossitur, presenting his card. “I wish to consult you 
on behalf of my—this lady. He apprehends some 
serious difficulty with her eyes. Will you be good 
enough to examine them for yourself?” 

The doctor bowed with professional gravity, and lead- 
ing the way into the inner room, requested the lady to 
be seated in the “patient’s chair.” But poor Flossy 
grew whiter still, and looked piteously at Fred, who 
laughed nervously, and at the doctor, who answered 
with a reassuring smile. Then she rose with a mighty 
etfurt, shook out her sashes, stepped doubtfully through 
the door, as though she was crossing the threshold of 
the Inquisition, and let herself down into the great 
leathern receptacle as gingerly as though it were the 
rack itself. 

“Oh—o!” she exclaimed, with a little irrepressible 
nervous cry, as the doctor adjusted the chair so as to 
move her head backward. Fred laughed again at this, 
and the doctor looked amused; and Flossy, ashamed of 
her babyishness, seated herself resolutely in the dread- 
ful chair, set her little teeth, clinched her kidded fin- 
gers, and—shut her eyes tight! determined to bear like 
a@ woman and a heroine, whatever fate might be in 
store for her. 








“But I must see your eyes, if you please, madam,” said 
the doctor. 

Flossy opened them with a flash, reddening furiously 
at her own stupidity. Then she laughed, and the two 
gentlemen joined her; and after that they all felt more 
at their ease, and Dr. Buchanan proceeded quietly to 
make the examination. 

Very keen and intelligent was the searching gaze of 
his clear gray eyes; very firm, though gentle, the touch 
of his strong, slender fingers; and Flossy felt an instine- 
tive confidence that his verdict, be it what it might, 
would be final, and trembled inwardly while she await- 
ed it. 

It was bad enough, but not so bad as it might be, 
when it came at length: “Convicted, but not condemn- 
ed,” might be rendered as the summing up. There was 
a certainty of reprieve, and a hope of ultimate rescue ; 
but, meanwhile, the penance of total idleness, and daily 
subjection to medical tyeatment, was adjudged. 

Flossy drew a long breath of relief; it was so much 
better than she had feared; and Fred, the big tender- 
hearted fellow, rushed up with tears in his eyes, and 
embraced her regardless of appearances. The litile lady 
colored violently, and pushed him away. 

“For shame, Fred!” she expostulated, in a vehement 
whisper; and then, to conceal her embarrassment, said 
gayly to the doctor: 

“Do, pray, give us again the nice long name of what 
you said was the matter with my eyes. People will be 
sure to ask, and I shall feel so learned when I tell them.” 

Dr. Buchanan replied gravely, and discreetly assumed 
to have seen nothing of what had happened. 

But he had seen, nevertheless, and envied while he 
saw; and even after the pair had departed, with hearts 
wonderfully lightened, to forget their fears in the de- 
lightful mysteries of house-furnishing; and even while 
he himself was very busy with innumerable cases of 
ophthalmia, amaurosis, and Heaven knows what unut- 
terable ailments of unfortunate optics, the remembrance 
of the comical, touching scene came back to him more 
than once, and with ahope that he might not have to 
do anything very terrible to those soft, blue eyes that 
had looked up so wistfully to his; for it was very evi- 
dent that whatever pain was inflicted on them would 
duplicate itself in the heart of the fond young lover or 
husband—whichever he was. 

Meanwhile, said “problematic character” was deep 
with Flossy in the mysteries of velvet, satin, and broca- 
telle; and, thanks to their united industry and persever- 
ance, the great work of fitting up the new house was 
most satisfactorily inaugurated by dinner-time. 

Fred was too busy to accompany her to the doctor’s 
next morning, and Flossy went off quite courageously 
alone. The physician seemed a little surprised to see 
her thus,and thought better of her nerve than he had 
done the day before. He thought better of it still, when 
he saw with what quiet fortitude she underwent the 
very painful application which he presently proceeded 
to make. The poor inflamed eyelids were turned in- 
side out, and “painted” with some pungent salve; 
drops of some fiery liquid fell like living coals upon 
the sore and quivering balls; but she made no sign of 
suffering after the first long, shuddering sigh. She sat 
quite still, growing white to the lips, and with her fin- 
ger-tips pressed tight together, but she neither flinched 
nor cried out; and when it was over, and she lay back 
for a moment with the poor, smarting eyes closed, and 
the tears running down her pale cheeks, the doctor was 
fain to comfort her as he would have done a child. 

“There, the worst is over now,” he said, gently, “for 
the first is always the worst; and you have the conso- 
lation of having proved your heroism at least.” 

“That isn’t the least bit of consolation, thank you,” 
retorted Flossy, piquantly, coming out of her forced calm, 
as the pain subsided a little, and drying her tears with a 
drolly pathetic air. “I am not at all ambitious of being 
considered heroic. Of course, if I must suffer, I want 
to behave like a woman, and not like a baby; but I had 
much rather, if you please, not have to suffer at all.” 

“You don’t believe, then, in the strengthening and 
purifying power of pain ?” said the doctor. ’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t. I have no faith in the ‘be good 
and you'll be happy’ doctrine; when I’m happy, I’m al- 
ways good. So are other people, 1 believe, and they 
can’t be happy while they are suffering: Hence, as we 
used to say at school, if I could banish pain from the 
world, I’d do it, and then we'd all be happy, and all be 
good.” 

“What would the orthodox people and the poets say 
to such heresy ?” asked the doctor, amused at her flip- 


pancy. 
‘Knowledge by suffering entereth !” 


you know, and you surely would’nt venture to oppose 
Longfellow’s dictum, impressed upon you, doubtless, in 
your first reader, that it is a very particularly sublime 
thing 

‘To suffer and be strong!” 

“Oh, I know all they say,” said Flossy, shrugging her 
shoulders; “but it seems to me, if we were spared the 
suffering, we wouldn’t need the strength. At any rate, 
I’m Sybarite enough to wish 1 could try’it. I think 
théy were the wisest of the old philosophers, after all. 
There is Mrs. Browning, now, who asks in sad amaze if 


we would 
‘Refuse the baptism of salt tears ?” 


I wonder if she ever had sore eyes? Doctor, what have 
you done to make me cry so incessantly? You will ruin 
me in pocket-handkerchiefs !” 

She held up a little cambric trifle, completely satura- 
ted with the moisture which the scalding applications 
had caused to flow plentifully from her eyes, and the 
doctor gravely presented his own handkerchief. It was 
large, and fine, and cool, and Flossy took it simply, and 
pressed it to her smarting eyeballs. 

“] like the smell of ‘Florida water,” she said, naively; 
“it is so refreshing, While most perfumes aré, on the con- 
trary, oppressive.” And she again applied the fragrant 
linen to her eyes. 





The doctor flushed with an odd sense of pleasure, and 
gave an amused assent—beginning, meanwhile, to fold 
up powders. 

“You ought to feel quite honored,” he said, present- 
ly, “at being allowed to share St. Paul’s infirmity. You 
know the learned in those matters have decided diseas- 
ed eyes to have been his ‘thorn in the flesh.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Flossy, irreverently; “it is 
only their opinion and I have as good a right to mine. 
I think he was jilted, and that that was the reason he 
remained a bachelor, and was so cross on the subject of 
marriage !” 

Dr. Buchanan laughed outright. 

“When have I heard so much heterodoxy in one day ?” 
he said; “but, of course, no woman would admit that a 
man would ever remain unmarried of his own free 
choice.” 

“Not such a sensible man as St. Paul was, at any 
rate,” retorted Flossy; and the doctor thought, involun- 
tarily, of the tall and handsome young man who had 
accompanied his fair patient on the preceding day, and 
of the housekeeperly confab which he had partially 
overheard. 

“T can easily imagine that you would have no trouble 
in winning converts to your opinion,’ he said, courte- 
ously, byt Flossy never noticed compliments, and dry- 
ing her eyes, finally, on the doctor’s handkerchief, re- 
turned it to him, and rose to go. As she tuok up Her 
bonnet, a slight sound behind her attracted her attention, 
and turning she saw a door ieading to another apart- 
ment open hesitatingly. A sweet young face appeared 
for a moment at the opening, and a soft voice said, apol- 
ogetically : 

“TI beg pardon for interrupting, but I must see you 
just a moment, Alec, about something important.” 


“Immediately,” answered the doctor; and Flossy, 
thinking that it was plain, not only that he was no tmi- 
tator of St. Paul, but that he had displayed uncommon 
good taste in his choice for a wife, took the package of 
medicine which he handed her, and made her way out 
through a room fast filling with patients. 

Flossy went the next day, and the next, and continued 
to go each day, at the same hour, to her new physician; 
and, strange to say, in spite of all the inquisitorial tor- 
tures he subjected her to—the scalding, blistering, cup- 
ping, leeching, and so on—her visits to his office gradu- 
ally grew to be the chief pleasure of her day. Knowing 
that he was an “old married man,” and that his pretty 
young wife was always at hand in the next room, there 
was no need for her to assume a reserve foreign to her 
frank and genial temper; so she laughed and chattered 
freely with him, after the manner of women with physi- 
ciaus whom they like and trust, and he found it impos- 
sible to resist the charm of her sunny mood. Besides, 
another tie, closer than that of doctor and patient, had 
been discovered between them. 

One day when, in the mutual skirmish of wits, she 
had launched a delicate arrow at some pet foible of his, 
he turned upon her, threatening a new application of 
torture, and shaking ominously a small phial containing 
some colorless liquid. 

“What are you going to do with that?” she demand- 
ed, half-defiant, half-deprecating. 

“Tam going to drop some of it behind your ears,” 
said the doctor, severely, “to blister them as a punish- 
ment for hearing all that I say in a perversely distorted 
fashion; and if I were not very merciful, I should like- 
wise bestow a little upon the tip of your equally perverse 
tongue.” 

“Oh—h, don’t, please!” cried Flossy, shrinking away 
as he approached her. “I will take it all back. Will it 
hurt much ?” 

“Too late tor repentance now,” said the doctor, in a 
stern voice, but gathering away very tenderly the soft, 
bright curls, which clung about the pretty little ears; 
and thinking what a shame it was that it should be 
necessary to fret that dainty skin with troublesome 
blisters. 

Flossy held her breath, and sat tremblingly expectant 
of some sudden, sharp pain; but the terrible drops fell 
harmiess as if they had been water, and Dr. Buchanan 
laughed aloud at her look of surprise and relief. 

“I did punish you, did I not?” he said, in glee; “but 
the fright was the whole of it. The blisters will not be 
painful; only a little uncomfortable, and a great relief to 
your eyes.” 

“But I should like to know how I am to do my hair ?” 
said Flossy, plaintively ; “I shall just knot it all up at the 
back of my head.” 

“Oh, don’t!” begged the doctor. “It’s such beautiful 
hair. I beg your pardon, but I have a sort of right to 
praise it, because it isso Scotch-—the real gold of a High- 
land lassie’s locks. The very sight of it flowing free 
from its ribbon mood, in these days of dragged-up and 
frizzled top-knots, gives me a home feeling. Do you 
know I have fancied more than once that your forefathers 
must have been countrymen of mine? ‘These eyes are 
certainly the true Scotch blue, and you don’t know how 
it hurts me to pour this burning stuff into them.” 

The sudden, scorching pain made Flossy hold her 
breath for a few minutes; but, when it had subsided 
somewhat, she said, eagerly: 

“So you are Scotch? I neyer thought of it before, and 
yet I might have known it by your name, and by—by—” 

“By what, please ?” said the doctor, with eager eyes 
on her face. 

“By my learning to like you so quickly,” said Flossy, 
frankly, though her color deepened under his pleased 
look. “For, you must know, I have always had the 
greatest liking for everything Scotch. The ‘Scottish 
Chiefs’ was my first novel; I could spout whole pages of 
it at the mature age of seven, and Sir William Wallace 
has been my pet hero ever since. After I got beyond 
Miss Porter, Sir Walter Scott took possession of me, and 
many a scolding I got for lessons neglected because of 
his fascinations. To this day no poet has ever touched 
me as Burns has; and, in short, no country hagever in- 





terested me so much as Scotland. Some day I shall 
make a pilgrimage there !” 

Dr. Buchanan flushed with a strange pleasure at this 
earnest praise of his “ain countree.” “And are you 
sure,” he asked, “that you are not of Scotch descent 
yourself? I cannot help thinking so now more than ever.” 

“And I think so, too,” said Flossy, gravely, “though 
my father was of Irish parentage. But, you know, once 
upon a time—I’m sure I don’t know when, for I never 
can remember dates—but not such a very great while 
ago, a numberof Scotch families exiled themselves to 
the north of Ireland for the sake of their religion, and 
formed a colony there, whose descendants are Still Pres- 
byterians. I am sure my father came of these people, 
though I was too young ever to be talked to about these 
things. For he was the perfect realization, in mind and 
person, of my idea of a Scotch Covenanter; tall and 
large and austere, with blue eyes that looked right 
through one, and a mouth that seldom smiled. He was 
a Presbyterian, dyed in the wool, and his idea of milk 
for the babes was the ‘Confession of Faith’ and the 
‘Westminster Catechism.’ How well I remember 
standing up before him of a Sunday—I mean Sabbath— 
afternoon, when about so high! beginning at ‘What is 
the chief end of a man?’ and going through all the mys- 
teries of redemption, justification and santifieation, 
about as understandingly as Deb Milton used to read 
Greek to her father. And my mother sat by—she was 
a sunny-hearted Englishwoman — protesting in vain 
against her little ones being taught that they were the 
children of wrath, and, as likely as not, foreordained by 
God’s good pleasure to eternal misery. Oh, how plainly 
I can see it all now, though it is many a weary day since 
Isaw them!” 

Flossy leaned back in the great leathern chair, and 
shutting her poor eyes, suffered herself to wander back 
into the half forgotten past; and Dr. Buchanan stood 
by looking down upon the wistful young face, which he 
had only seen before sparkling with the sunshine of a 
merry mood, or pale with patience under pain, thinking 
how sweet it was in shine or shadow, and feeling a curi- 
ous sensation of sympathy and interest for his fair young 
patient, stirring somewhere under his vest. 

When he spoke, however, it was in the old gay tone: 

“Well, Iam delighted that my intuition has proved 
correct about our being one-country-folk,” he said. 
“And now, do you know, I believe I could guess your 
house-name ; I could tell you at least, what I think you 
ought to have been called.” 

“What ?” asked Flossy, laughing and curious. 

“One of the sweet Scotch lassie-names, of course; I 
cannot quite decide; Effie or Marian or Flora. Flora, I 
think, suits you best. Do you like it?” 

Flossy started in amused surprise, but instantly as- 
sumed a demure look. “Why does Flora suit me best 2” 
she asked. 

Dr. Buchanan hesitated, reddened a little, and then 
spoke out: 

“You must pardon me, for you have asked the ques_ 
tion. It is because you have such a fhower-like face, 
such feach-blossom cheeks and rose-bud lips, eyes like 
bluebells, and hair as yellow as the golden gorse on our 
glorious Scotch moors. You must know yourself that 
it suits you.” 

Flossy’s peach-blossoms turned to carnations, but she 
laughed in glee, and said, merrily: 

“Well, you are not far wrong. My name is Florence.” 

The doctor started, and flushed with pleasure. 

“Is it so, indeed ?” he said, eagerly. “But I should— 
they should—call you Flora, as a pet name. Do they ?” 


“No,” said his patient. “Fred—and Fred is all I have 
now—” the shadow crossed her face again—“calls me 
always Flossy.” The glow faded from the doctor's face 
likewise, and he bit his lip. He had forgotten for a mo- 
ment, that she belonged to a “Fred,” and he did not find 
it pleasant to be thus abruptly reminded of it. He said, 
presently, in a quiet voice: 

“It is a pretty little name. And now, here is your 
medicine, and you are not to forget that after this we 
two Highland folks are to be real friends ?” 

“I think that we are so already,” said Flossy, simply, 
looking at him with a clear glance of her truthful eyes, 
and putting her hand frankly into the one he offered, as 
she rose to go. 

So the days and the weeks slipped by, and the friend- 
ship, sudden as it was, lost none of its interest, but 
rather grew in strength and nearness. The visits of so 
sweet and bright a patient, were like oases in tlie des. 
ert of the doctor’s daily toil; and Flossy, without ac- 
knowledging it to herself, passed the happiest hour of 
her day at his office. They somehow suited each other 
exactly; and, no matter what was the topic touched 
upon in their many talks, whether “grave or gay, or 
lively or severe,” there was sure to be something which 
gave unconscious proof of their harmony of taste and 
temperament; and neither felt so happy, so natural, so 
entirely the best self, as with the other. 

Dr. Buchanan made some ineffectual struggle against 
the growth of a feeling which, he knew, could lead to 
nothing further; Flossy,in childlike unconsciousness, 
made no struggle, but enjoyed the present without a 
thought of her future. 

This trial of her eyes, in addition to the anxiety and 
suffering it had brought her, had given her likewise a 
pleasant friend and a great many charming hours, She 
accepted the one with the other, and, almost without 
knowing it, found her chief delight in her visits to his 
office. She was really startled and annoyed with herself 
one morning, when it rained so preposterously that she 
was positively ashamed to go out, to find that the storm 
had brought an actual disappointment; that she could 
settle comfortably to nothing; and was unable to rid 
herself of a disagreeable sense of something precious be- 
ing lost from her day. , 

It set the little lady thinking very seriously, and, when 
she made her next visit, the doctor’s manner was not 
such as to lull her back into unconsciousness. 
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The warmth of pleasure in his greeting was unmis- 
takable, and his words had meaning in their jest. 

“J generally like a rainy day,” he said; “it gives me 
relief from the press of daily work, and even sometimes 
permits me a peep into a book ; but I must confess that 
yesterday was unmitigatedly dreary. I missed more 
than one kind of sunshine, and I am afraid I was abom- 
inably cross to the few patients who braved the storm, 
Am I very selfish in hoping that the rain disappointed 
you, too, just a little bit, on account of your eyes, of 
course, you know ?” 

Now Flossy was very innocent and childlike, but there 
was something in the doctor’s look and tone, despite the 
playfulness of his words, which she felt instinctively 
there should not be, coming from him to her; which she 
knew neither Fred nor the pretty little lady in the next 
room would like. At the same time she felt, with a 
burning rush of blood to her heart, that she could like 
it, far, far too well, if she should allow herself, and her 
resolve was taken on the instant. She answered so 
quickly and naturally that no one could have guessed 
what a sudden siege and repulse had been made within 
the moment in the citadel of her quiet seeming breast, 
nor could the doctor imagine that she had suspected dan- 
ger or intended defense, 

“Yes,” said she, lightly; “it was very naughty in you, 
both to wish me to feel disappointed and to be cross to 
your poor patients. You deserve punishment, and [ 
shall administer it in the information that this is my last 
visit to you. Fred was complimenting me only last 
night upon my eyes; said the violets were no longer 
overweighted with dew, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. And, indeed, I find I no longer answer to Jere- 
miah’s woful description of himself; my head is no 
longer a fountain of tears, nor mine eyes rivers of water ; 
I can actually read, write, and work, once more without 
weeping, as though [ had been unkindly chidden to my 
task. For this blessed consummation, I shall be eter- 
nally your debtor, doctor; but it leaves me nothing to 
do in the present but to bid you adieu, with the assur- 
ances of my most distinguished considerations.” 

She spoke gayly, and her lips smiled, but her hand 
trembled as she held it out, and her face dropped, like a 


. flower on its stalk, beneath the searching gaze of the 


doctor’s clear gray eyes. The news came upon him like 
a blow, none the less heavy because for some time ex- 
pected. He read now the answering pain she strove to 
hide in her faltering tone and changing hue, and he felt 
a wild longing to clasp her to his heart, just for one mo- 
ment, and tell her how it hurt kim to let her go, and 
compel the sweet avowal that the parting was as bitter 
to her. But the mad thought was stifled as soon as 
born; he felt that she had taken the only wise, the only 
right course, and he compelled himself to answer her in 
the same vein. 

“Weel, it’s an ill wind that blaws naebody gude,” he 
said, in a broad Seotch dialect, and with a mock-rueful 
countenance. “I shall be left lamenting, but you will be 
freed trom my cruelties. However, in order that you 
may not entirly forget me, I shall bestow upon you some 
parting souvenirs. Here is medicine to be taken when- 
ever a chance cold may bring a return of the infla- 
mation; hére is a lotion to be applied occasionally, 
and here is—a leech. I will screw,him up so tightly 
in this box that you may carry him in your pocket if you 
like. Keep him in a vase of pure water, and put him on 
if at any time you should feel again that congestion of 
the balls. You will give me a thought, perhaps, as you 
change his water daily, and I shall think of him feeding 
on more blue-veined temples, and—” 

“Nonsense!” broke in Flossy, putting back from the 
doctor’s hand the vase which contained several of the 
bloodthirsty little reptiles; “if I need any more such se- 
vere remedies, I shall come to you again. But I have 
no fear that I shall, thanks to your skill and your great 
kindness and patience.” 

Her voice was beginning to break again, and she add- 
ed, hastily: 

“And now, doctor—friend —I must really say good- 
by.” She put out her hand, and the doctor seized and 
held it tight. “You will believe,” she began, again 
steadying her voice, but just then the same door, whose 
opening had interrupted them once before, opened 
again, and the same sweet voice timidly requested “just 
one word with Alec.” 

The doctor looked impatient. 

“Please stay just one moment longer,” he begged, 
darting out of the room before she had time to refuse. 
He returned almost immediately, and Flossy said, in a 
reproachtful tone: 

“J am afraid you have not half listened to what your 
wife had to say, Dr. Buchanan. [am sorry you hur- 
ried so. I would much rather have waited till she had 
finished.” 

The doctor stared at his patient in blank amazement. 

“My wife! What do you mean?” he asked. 

It was Flossy’s turn now to look surprised. 

“I mean your wife, of course,” she said; “the lovely 
little lady who occupies the next room, and whom you 
have just left.” : 

The doctor stood for a moment silent and confounded, 
then broke into an irrepressible laugh. 

“So you thought I was married, did you?” he said, 
in exceeding amusement. “I must tell Elsie that.” 

“Aud are you not, then?” asked Flossy, in an eager, 
faltering tone.’ “But I saw you, Dr. Buchanan—I beg 
your pardon, but you left the door open—I saw you 
with your arm about that young lady, and her lips 
raised to yours.” 

With much hesitation and many blushes, Flossy 
brought forward this terrible charge, but the doctor 
only met it with another uncorftrollable laugh. 

“And if you did,” he said, as soon as he could speak, 
“who has a better right? Elsie is my only sister, and 
was married six months ago to my partner, whose house 
this is. She’s such a little goose as to be still very fond 
of her big brother, and every now and then has some 





wonderful favor to ask of him, the granting of which 
she repays with a kiss. Poor little Elsie! how she will 
laugh when I tell her that she has been taken for my 
wife ie . 

Flossy laughed too, but it was very tremulously, and 
the crimson flush still dyed her downcast face, while 
her heart beat in great throbs, and her breath came two 
brokenly for speech. Dr. Buchanan looked at her as 
she stuod blushing «and quivering, searched her droop- 
ing face with his keen gray eyes, and a sudden great 
light flashed over his own countenance. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, starting toward her, 
“I may have been taking for granted something equally 
without foundation. Will you tell me who was the gen- 
tleman who brought you here, and with whom I heard 
you discussing various housekeeping matters; the 
‘Fred, I mean, of whom you have so often spoken ? 
Surely your names are the same.” 

“Fred?” said Flossy, bewildered; “of course our 
names are the same. He is the son of my father’s only 
brother, and my own and only cousin and guardian.” 

“But.not your husband nor your lover?” demanded 
the doctor, much excited. 

“My husband! How absurd!” exclaimed Flossy, 
laughing hysterically, and crimsoning deeper than ever. 
“He is to be married within the month to the prettiest 
girl in New York, and it was for her we were choosing 
furniture.” 

“Let him, and welcome!” cried the doctor, exulting- 
ly, seizing Flossy’s hands in his, and bending a glowing 
glance upon her, “My dear little patient, we have both 
of us, like a pair of simpletons, been taking it for grant- 
ed that we each belonged to somebody else, whereas, 
in reality, we belong to each other, as I have felt from 
the first ought to be the case. Tell me, isn’t it so? 
Won’t you be my little patient, and let me be your doc- 
tor forever from henceforward? Don’t be coquettish— 
answer me, I beg of you.” 

But Flossy held her face away shyly, and tried to hide 
the sudden great rush of happiness which had come 
over it. 

“It is a mutual mistake,” she said saucily, “and I 
shall go directly and tell Fred about it. Good-morning !” 

But though she rushed to the door in a wild, shy 
effort to escape, she was not allowed to go just yet, nor 
without paying toll; and it was well for her secret that 
the doctor had always required her to wear a thick veil 
in the street !—Appleton’s Journal. 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Womau’« Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’’ From the Aflantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.”” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
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knit 20,000 stitches a minuTz, and i; decidedly superior to any 
other. 
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Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
‘Boston, Sole Agent for New England. , Feb. 12. 
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By Rev. B. K. Pierce, Mrs, H. C. Garpiner, Mrs. C. M. Ep- 
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By Rev. Dr. Stevens, C. C. HASWELL, etc. 
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From England, Ireland, Germany, India; from San Francisco 
and all parts of the United States. 
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from one of its most eminent ministers. 
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churches in New England and elsewhere. 
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Original Music by Professor E. Tourjee, W.C. Brown, Esq., and 
Phillip Phillips. 
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NEW TESTIMONY 
IN FAVOR OF THE 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1869. 
Everything which concerns the health, comfort and welfare of 
the people is a matter of interest to me, as it should .be to every 
other person. I therefore commend the Earth Closet system as, 
in my judgment, the most important sanitary discovery of the 
age, simple in its arrangement, sure in its operation, and beneficent 
in its results. A careful examination of it is very certain to in- 
duce a trial of it, and the trial is equally certain to sustain all 
that is claimed for it. Its merits need only to be known to pro- 
cure for it the widest demand. Indeed, 1 think no commenda- 
tion of it can be too strongly expressed. “Eureka” should be its 
motto or trade-mark. There should be at least one Earth Com- 
mode in every household, for its signal convenience and utility, 
especially in cases of sickness, it being as easily removed from 
room to room as a chair ora table, aud very neatly constructed 
as a piece of furniture. The one I purchased fulfils all my expec- 

tations. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 








LAKE Forest, ILL., Dec. 24, 1869. 
We, the undersigned, having used your Commodes for several 
months, and having given them as severe a test as they need ever 
be subjected to, take pleasure in testifying to their satisfactory 
working, and to the perfect deodorizing properties of tine Dry 
Earth. For use either in public buildings or private residences 
we consider them preferable to water-closets, as being entirely 
free from odor. 
E. P. WESTON, Principal Lake Forest Female Seminary. 
IRA W. ALLEN, Principal Lake Forest Academy. 
E. 8. SKINNER, Secretary Lake Forest University. 
WILLIAM WARREN, Western Manager London, Liver- 
pool and Globe Insurance Co. 





New York, Dec. 22, 1869. 

If I had known before leaving England that these closets were 
procurable here, 1 should not have brought over the four I import- 
ed, as my sole object was to propagate here, by their introduction, 
knowledge of an invention which so perfectly accomplishes its 
purpose that J felt sure, if once known, it must take. 

It may interest you to know that my attention was first attract- 
ed to the Earth-Closet system by tinding at an English country- 
seat where I was visiting Eartli-Closets in use up stairs and down, 
although the house, a handsome and well-appointed one, had 
water-closets on the same floors. The fact was so striking, and my 
host spoke so highly of the Earth-Closets, that 1 informed myself 
further about them, and decided to bring some out to this country. 

1 hope you will meet with all success; for, whether regard is had 
to economy, health, or decency, the Earth-Closet is, facile princeps, 
beating the water-closet decidedly on the first two points, and the 
every way offensive system which is in common use here in the 
country on all three. lam ypurs faithfully, 

HOWARD POTTER. 





Send for Circular. Address 


. 
Earth-Closet Company, 
Heme Office, Hartford, Conn., 

19 Doane St., Boston; 597 Broadway, New York; 513 Market St., 
Philadelphia; 1 Holliday St., Baltimore; 2 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans; ‘235 Main 5t., Memphis; 138 La Salle 
St., Chicago; 82 State St., Albany; Massillon, 

Qhio; 29 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Apr. 9. 115 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 4t 
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LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand ormade to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Haiy-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 





Satisfaction guarauteed aud prices satisfactory. 8m Apr. 16. 
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THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editer. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 








This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issties; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only lega$paper in the world edited by a 
woman, 

Communications for the LeGaL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality 
Published Every Saturday at Dayton, Ohie. 
ST ROYER,” } Eprrons. 

MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Correspronpine Epiror. 

The ApvocaTs enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTts in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Woman’s Apvocare is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasional! 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—Lanxer of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s ADVOCATE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, pas. wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman, Its tone Is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s ApvocaTE, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springjield Kepublican. 





Terms of Subscription: 
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CLUB RATES: 
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All Remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office Money 
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Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for postage. 
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Literary. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GirL. By Louisa M. Alcott. Bos- 

ton: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

Miss Alcott’s new story is already in the hands of its 
tens of thousands of juvenile readers, to all of whom 
it will do good. She is as sure of her audience as Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid. Trying her latest book by the cooler 
standard of maturer criticism, it really seems as good as 
“Little Women,” and not, as some people have strange- 
ly fancied, a repetition of it. The boys and girls are 
still boys and girls, but by no means the same identical 
individuals; and even the good ones are not of the of- 
fensive type of goodness, except, perhaps, that rather 
wooden and expressionless divinity student, Will. In 
truth, all divinity students rather need a literary defend- 
er. Why is it that all women especially feel bound to 
belittle those saints in the bud, whom afterwards, as ful- 
ly developed divines, they habitually revére ? 

Little Mandie, too, is hardly up to the vigor and 
heartiness of Miss Alcott’s favorite children. Polly is de- 
lightful, even in her inconsistencies, or perhaps by rea- 
son of them. Yet, after all, is there nota slight ten- 
dency in the book to confound that which is old-fashioned 
with that which is simply inelegant? Polly’s mother is 
described as a thoroughly refined and cultivated woman, 
reduced to poverty. She would undoubtedly have sent 
her daughter to a city in very simple costume, but would 
she have sent her in a perpetual condition of “guessing,” 
and saying, “I don’t know as,” and “the button come off 
the old coat”? This last would pass for a misprint, but 
when Miss Alcott says of her hero that “he laid about 
looking interesting,” and gets at least half of her French 
accents wrong, one learns to distrust her reverence for 
the details of grammar. To be sure, her townsman, 
Thoreau, said of John Brown, that he would leave a 
Greek accent slanting the wrong way while he righted 
up a falling man; but one would think Miss Alcott 
might direct both her little women and her little accents 
in the way they should go. And if it be essential to old- 
fashioned virtue that Polly should have baked-beans for 
breakfast on Sunday morning, in the name of physiolo- 
gy and good taste let us cultivate new fashions immedi- 
ately. These things may seem trifles, but good grammar 
and good breakfasts can never be unimportant; and Miss 
Alcott’s books are in most respects so admirable that 
one wishes to see them quite perfect. 








GorTHE’s HERMANN AND DoROTHEA. Translated by 
Ellen Frothingham. With illustrations, Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

The late Dr. N. L. Frothingham had few equals as a 
translator, especially from the German. His son, Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, showed some of the same qualities 
in his admirable version of Renan’s Miscellanies; and 
Miss Ellen Frothingham, in her previous works, has ex- 
hibited the same hereditary talent and uniform thor- 
oughness. She has here tried her hand at Goéthe’s best 
idyl, and has made it more attractive than either her 
“Edelweiss” or her “Nathan the Wise.” It is full of 
spirit and freshness in her hands; and her hexameter 
verse is certainly far less slipshod and far more vigorous 
than is usually offered to us in English. T. W. H. 











EMMA WILLARD. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


For three years of Mrs. Emma Willard’s later life I 
was a member of her family and intimately associated 
with her.. The sudden death by accident of a favorite 
niece, who had been to her_as a daughter, left a great 
void in her life, and necessiMed the procuring a substi- 
tute, to carry forward some literary work that had fall- 
en unfinished from the hands so suddenly released from 
taeir loving ministration. I was that substitute. At 
that time I had never seen Mrs, Willard. I had heard 
of her all my life, and in early girlhood to attend her 
school had been the utmost goal of my aspiration—an 
aspiration never realized, but remembered tenderly, as 
we are apt to remember our dead hopes. With pro- 
found reverence for her character, deep sympathy for 
her bereavement, and an earnest determination to do 
my best toward paying the debt which it seemed to me 
ali American women owed her, I arrived on the day 
appointed, and was ushered into her reception-room. 
Her house, a moderate sized, unprecending gray brick, 
stood on the corner of Ferry and Second streets in Troy, 
and communicated, by a plank walk at the rear, with 
the Seminary, of which her only son, John H. Willard— 
now 4 man near sixty—has had charge ever since her 
withdrawal from it in 1839. The reception-room into 
which I was shown was of moderate size, square, with a 
low ceiling and closed blinds. The walls were covered 
with a dark green paper, the carpet was green, the fur- 
niture sombre, the light dim. It suggested a cave un- 
der the sea, and has ever since figured in my correspon- 
dence and conversation, as the “sea-green cave.” In 
Troy, Mrs. Willard was always known as Madame Wil- 
lard, to distinguish her from several others of the same 
naine more or less intimately related to her. 

I had time to note all the details of the room before 
she made her appearance. The exactness of the order 
that prevailed, a certain inflexibility of arrangement, 
were rather oppressive. A high arm-chair, with a hair- 
cloth seat and rather straight back, stood at one end of 
the table, the back toward the windows. It had a rigid, 
uncompromising look, widely at variance with the lux- 
urious lolling habit of the present time. As 1 was mak- 
ing out, little by little, the character of the occupant of 
the room by the room itself, the door opened, and Mad- 
ame Willard entered. She greeted me with a kindness 
of manner which I afterwards found was habitual, but 
with a certain formality that was equally habitual, and 
not quite calculated to make one feel at ease. She was 
a large woman, of medium height, but owing to her 
erect carriage seemed taller than she really was. It 
was easy to see that she had been remarkably hand- 








some, and her profile was still fine. She was dressed 
in a heavy black reps silk, with a train of moderate length. 
The dress was made open at the throat, and worn with 
a spotless lace neckerchief, in the soft folds of which, 
sparkled a small diamond cross. Her head was very 
gracefully set, and the effect of unusually drooping 
shoulders was heightened by a Marie Antoinette cape. 
This style of dress, I learned afterwards, she had adopt- 
ed many years before and never changed. On state oc- 
casions, satin or velvet took the place of the reps silk, but 
the color was always black and the general effect the same. 

Owing to the infirmity of age she lived almost entirely 
in her bed-room and reception-room, which was also her 
dining-room, rarely ascending to the parlors on the next 
floor, unless it was to exhibit to a visitor the works 
of art which she had gathered during two visits abroad. 
The most inflexible system obtained in the adminis- 
tration of her affairs, and the order of the household 
was as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. The rising bell, the second bell, family prayers, 
breakfast, which she never failed to order herself the 
night before, sending for the cook to come to her room 
for the purpose. After breakfast, the mail, reading the 
letters and giving instructions about such as she wished 
me to answer. Then she went to her room, where she 
read the newspapers, wrote, or received her intimate 
friends, till dinner time, which was attwo. I sat in my 
own room two floors above, the maid appearing from 
time to time, with the uniformly polite message, “Mad- 
ame Willard’s compliments, and she says, will you 
please be so good as to come to her room?” She was 
inexhaustible in resource, and no evil came under 
her observation for which she could not suggest a rem- 
edy. Some of these world-bettering schemes were wild- 
ly impracticable, but they always showed unselfish de- 
votion to humanity, and great nobleness of purpose. 
Many of these morning interviews were deVoted to the 
discussion of such plans as the organizing of a peace 
congress, composed of representatives from all nations, 
that should settle international differences and do away 
with the horrors of war, the associating wise and 
good women with men in the administration of city 
governments in order to protect more fully the interests 
of women and ebildren. She would enter into each 
new plan with a glow of enthusiasm, always feeling that 
its success depended largely upon herself, but failing to 
inspire others with her own faith, the facts of her 
age and infirmity seemed to force themselves’ upon her, 
and the great reform was talked of less and less, and 
finally was heard of no more. Few things are sadder 
to contemplate, than a great soul full of aspiration and 
energy, hedged in and restricted by physical infirmity. 

After dinner Madame Willard invariably took a long 
nap; she did not lie down, but sat in an old-fashioned, 
high-backed arm-chair, her feet resting in another in front 
of her. Between five and six,she rang for her maid, who 
came and helped her dress for the evening. Tea was 
served at seven, and, as soon as it was finished, everything 
was cleared away, the spread put upon the table, the in- 
evitable four books, of precisely the same size, laid across 
the four corners, and the card receiver placed upon the 
central flower of the central bouquet. When the room 
was restored to its normal condition of a “sea-green 
cave,” I drew my chair always to the same side of the 
table, and to the same place, and began to read aloud— 
sometimes the newspapers, but during the war they 
were too exciting for evening reading—usually a biogra- 
phy, poem, or novel. 

Of Scott’s novels Madame Willard was very fond; and 
having read them when they first came from the press, 
their intrinsic interest was enhanced for her by the as- 
sociations of that earlier period which they evoked. 
She liked standard works, and old authors. Words- 
worth and Coleridge, both of whom she had met when 
abroad, were among her favorites. For Dickens she had 
little relish, and Thackeray she thought cynical. Mrs. 
Browning alone, of modern poets, deeply interested her. 

It was her habit to sit up late, rarely going to her 
room till after eleven, and often not till twelve or one. 
Ceremonious in manner, though cordial in feeling, she 
constantly reminded one of Emerson’s admonition, 
“We should meet each morning as from foreign coun- 
tries, and spending the day together depart at night as 
into foreign countries ;” with Madame Willard, too, “the 
keeping of the proprieties was a3 indispensable as clean 
linen.” 

Once a week, usually just before tea on Saturday, she 
visited every part of her house, looked into closets, cup- 
boards and drawers, inspected linen and silver, and de- 
monstrated her claim to the title of a good housekeep- 
er. On Sunday morning she made a point of having 
the domestics attend prayers. The cook, the waiting 
maid and the colored man must all be present, no ex- 
cuse was accepted, no regard paid to difference of faith. 
“As I hope to meet my domestics hereafter,” she used to 
say, “I consider it my duty to pray with them here.” It 
was her custom to attend the morning service of the 
Episcopal church, of which, for many years previous to 
her death, she was a member, and on her return to 
dine at the Seminary, with her son and his family, they 
as uniformly taking tea with her, For the last two 
years, having beconte too infirm to attend to her house, 
she has resided at the Seminary, and there, where so 
many of the best years of her life were spent, she died 
on Friday, the 15th, after only a few days’ illness. 

And so a noble woman has passed away. Not avowedly 
an advocate of woman’s rights, she was one of the first to 
announce the equality of the sexes, and to demand for 
women the same educational advantages as are enjoyed 
by men. For many years her school was the only one 
in the country where a thorough education could be ob- 
tained by girls, and we at the present day can form lit- 
tle idea of the moral courage, energy and perseverance 
that were needed in the beginning of her career. The 
fear to-day that women will be unsexed by the ballot is 
not half as great as it was fifty years ago, that they 
would be unsexed by the study of Chemistry and the 
higher Mathematics. “I understand, Mrs. Willard, that 





you pretend to teach girls Algebra,” said an incredulous 
professor of West Point. “No, sir,” she replied, with 
quiet dignity ; “we do not pretend to teach them, we teach 
them.” But this learned skeptic, this utter disbelfever 
in female brains, was determined to test the truth of so 
incredible a statement. He took advantage of the next 
annual examination to be present, and hearing the young 
ladies go through their demonstrations as lucidly as his 
own classes at West Point, he jumped at the sage con- 
clusion that it was, after all, only a feat of memory, and 
would not be persuaded to the contrary till he had given 
them problems fresh made for the occasion. He was 
convinced at last that Madam Willard’s assertion, “We 
teach.them,” was actually true; “but,” said he, “they 
must be very exceptional girls.” 

Madame Willard brought to her work the qualities that 
could not fail of commanding success,—earnestness, en- 
thusiasm, a high sense of its importance to the world, 
and a faithfulness in the discharge of its duties that was 
truly religious. She had a profound reverence for hu- 
manity, a noble conception of woman and her mission, 
and an earnest desire to arouse her to a sense of her re- 
sponsibilities and fit her for her true place. “I do not 
tell you, young ladies,” she was wont to say, “that beau- 
ty is of little value; it is one of the great forces of the 
world,—a sacred trust, to be accepted reverently, used 
nobly, and consecrated to God who gave it. Make your- 
selves as beautiful and attractive as possible, but remem- 
ber the responsibility that attaches to rare gifts. Use all 
nobly, as being lent for a noble purpose, and aim in all 
things to leave the world better for your having been in it.” 

Madame Willard was herself one of the most beauti- 
ful women of her time, and her life was a perpetual illus- 
tration of the precepts which she taught. 

Scores of girls, without means, were taken into her 
Seminary, clothed, fed, educated, afforded every advan- 
tage enjoyed by the wealthiest, and having graduated 
were furnished with situations. A few, in after years, 
cleared off the indebtedness in full; a larger proportion 
only in part, while from many nothing was received. 
Failing health or impending matrimony was pretty sure 
to bring a receipt in full, coupled with such advice as a 
mother might send to an absent daughter. Of thou- 
sands of dollars so expended, not one cent was ever re- 
covered, but Madame Willard never spoke of it as money 
lost, but seemed to regard it as a most satisfactory in- 
vestment. “Dear girls all over the country,” said she, 
“regarded me as their special Providence, and nothing 
was so hard as being at last compelled to refuse them 
the help they asked.” 

In a previous letter, I spoke of authors who are great- 
er than their writings; Madame Willard was preémi- 
nently one of these. She prided herself upon her author- 
ship, but it was into her work as a teacher that she put 
her best energies and noblest powers. With a few ex- 
ceptions, among which may be reckoned her hymn, 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” what she wrote 
was below her level, the expression of her weakness 
rather than of her strength. 

Emma Willard was one of our country’s representa- 
tive characters. A. woman whom all women should 
honor,—one whose memory they cannot afford to let die. 

I do not think that I can better close this sketch, or 
pay a more deserved tribute to the memory of Madame 
Willard, than by copying a couple of sonnets addressed 
to’her on her eightieth birthday, by Wm. H. Burléigh :— 


“Through fourscore years thy stream of life hath run — 
Not with vain flow, for in its course are seen [green, 
Fields filled with harvests, sand wastes clothed with 

The strength and beauty of thy benison. 

For noble was thy work, and nobly done, 

Not for mean praise, nor yet for meaner pelf, 

But with full consecration of thyself 

To the great task in love and faith begun. 

Now thou art blessed; for, lo! on every side, 

Thy life’s rich fruits in other lives appéar, 

Its bounteous largess, growing year by year, 

And year by year its blessings multiplied. 

So shalt thou live, while ages onward roll, 

In grand impulses from thy own great soul.” 

II. 

“As the shades lengthen, may the sunset sky 

Assume tour thee its purest, tenderest light, 
A prelude of that glory infinite 

In which thy spirit shall bathe immortally, 

When earthly scenes have faded from thine eye. 
God’s arms entold thee! and in tranquil rest, 
After long toil, sink sweetly on his breast, 

And know that his dear children cannot die,— 
But, gently lapsing to an ampler life, 

Through the brief sleep we misname death, awake 

In his most glorious likeness, for whose sake 
They come crowned victors from their mortal strife 

And know thenceforth the joys that never cease,— 

The endless triumph and the perfect peace.” 


eee - 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE ERIE. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer comes 
to the rescue of the Erie road against the army of de- 
tractors. He is heartily sick, and reasonably so, of the 
misrepresentations of the press concerning this road 
and its management, and thinks it has received any- 
thing but “fair play.” In support of his convictions, he 
re ates his recent experience, which is daily that of 
thousands of others, and trom which we extract the fol- 
lowing :—“I have recently returned to Cincinnati from 
the East over this line, and all I have to say is, that if 
the Erie is badly managed, I wish all the roads in the 
country were badly managed, too. It is, without any 
exception, the most comfortable line I ever trav- 
elled over. A great portion of its track has been re- 
cently furnished with new rails; and a railroad super- 
intendent, whose ability and judgment has been acquired 
by thirty years’ experience, assured me that he never in 
his whole life rode overa smoother or safer track than 
that from New York to Cincinnati by this route. He is 
not interested in the line, and would have hardly given 
so warm a commendation unless it were deserved. I 
certainly never was in coaches more elegant in adorn- 
ment, substantial in structure, or easy in motion, while 
for safety the fact stands out that in the last year but 
one passenger, out of 800,000 carried over the At ‘antic 
and Great Western portion of the route, lost his life, 
and he, confessedly, by his own negligence. On the 
whole way homeward I watched the advertised time ta- 
ble closely, and have never, in considerable travel, seen 
one adhered to so closely and certainly. In short, I was 
never on a better, and I think 1 never was on so good a 
line of road before.”—St. Louis Times, Jan. 16, 1870. 








A. KING, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Place, 
Apr. 9. BOSTON. 4t 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & Loean, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
i Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
ngers 


repaired. 
Feb. 5. 73 Cerphill, Beston. 3m 





A. M. MePHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Ne. 385 Washington street. 8m 
MISS L. W. DREW 7 


Gives instruetion in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stamineriny, lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. Bb. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Kev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

Mareh 19. tf 


Feb. 12. 


PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO,, 
aud AM®#RICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKEKs. 

New Boston Pianos,*Seven Octave... ..........06005 8250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .............000005 275. 
Et CE CE nto nkh tek cinshabhekethaiebesbianes Bi). 
Second-hand Pianos, al} prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 

Uy, cutee, 296 Washington Sircet, Boston, 
Mar. 12. 6m. A. - LADD & CO. 


Ia M. S. PAGE, —£% 
ta Merchandise & Money ssroker, 49 
Ca?” No. 1 Salem, cor. of Eadicott Street, Boston. 20 
iF Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop. 
erty, or Money Louned upon the same. — 

Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guus, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &e., at very low prices, to pay advances, 
ta Watches and Jewelry neatly repaired by an experienced 
London workman. 3m Mar, 19. 
THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 
QUAKER BURNER, 
Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. Fora Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will tit any Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 

and retail by S. PMELPS & COU., Agents, 
Mar. 5. 2m 40 Bromfieid street, Boston, 


- DEN TISTRY. 

DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 


Would refer by permission to L. J. Weriusereex, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. tf Jan, 29. 


ODONTICUS! 


The excitement at Dr. DANiELS’s Dental Rooms is still inereas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth wWitnour PALIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DANiELS’s ODONTICYS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 
19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 3m 


x BOSTON TURKISH BATHS. 











427 Washington Street, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 
The Best in New England. 
Lapies—l) A.M. to 1 P.M. 
GENTLEMEN—4 to $$ A.M., 2 to 9 P.M., and 
until 11 Wednesday aud Saturday evenings. 


Apr. 23. 4t L,L, DEAN, M.D., Manager. 


GREAT PAINTING. 
Battle of Gettysbure. 
Now on exhibition at 
A. Ae CHILDS & CO.’S ART GALLERY, 
Apr. 2. 129 Tremont Street. lm 


A. A. WALKER, 
322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
IMPORTER AND DEALEK IN 
ARTIS Ts’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 
mania, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 
Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 


BLANCHARD 
Self-Threading Needle Company. 


PAT ® AUG. 31.1869. — \ 


Apr. 14. 





MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasvrer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. tf 


EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and PER- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hailin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
treet, Boston, Mass. 38m Feb. 26. 


Pianofortes, $75 to S300. 


Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. HILL, 
Mar. 12. tf 21 LaGrange Street. 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 

4 “When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it woukd require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of Pay »t had effaced.”—Late French paper. 

This exquisite preparation can be obtained only of MAD. WHITE- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 23 WINTER STREET, up one flight, Room 18. = 

Agents wanted in every city aud town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 3m Mar. 26. 
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